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DOWN =-STREAM. 


As we read the history of England, for example,we involuntarily shudder at first at the horrible murders and crimes 
of jealousy and ambition there related. But as we read on, and the crimes multiply and become more revolting, we be- 
come accustomed to deeds of violence, and think nothing of them. The first night of a patient in a hospital ward is 
fraught with misgivings and dread, but the next day brings an interest in the drama there presented, and the second 
night passes quietly. 

The mind soon accustoms itself even to the most dreadful subjects, and looks at them for comparison and knowledge. 
How much easier it is when unpleasant things come upon us slowly, step by step, like the various forms of wasting— 
Consumption, Anemia, Scrofula, and those wasting diseases peculiar to children! Constant association with a person 
whose health is failing makes those about him blind to his real condition. On the other hand, to go into the sick-room 
without being prepared for it brings home an appreciation of the value of health. 

The majority of these wasting diseases are hardly noticed until they are really serious. They all have their origin 
in a non-assimilation of certain food properties best represented in Scott's Emulsion, but the loss of flesh, pale face, 
unnatural complexion, and emaciated appearance come so gradually that the mind fails to grasp their significance, and 
the patient is all the while slowly but surely going “ down-stream.” 

Cod-liver Oil has been used as a remedial agent for over two centuries. Its nourishing and curative properties are un- 
questioned. In Scott's Emulsion the taste of the oil is completely disguised,so you do not know you are taking oil at all, 
and, moreover, it does not derange digestion in the most delicate stomach. Combined with the oil are the Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda, in themselves an aid to digestion, tonic for the nerves, and necessary to the framework cf the body. 

This combination—Scott’s Emulsion—is a wonderful nourishment for babies and growing children. They do not 
shrink from taking it, as they do from medicine, and they respond at once to its nourishing properties. 

In adults Scott's Emulsion builds up, fortifies, strengthens. It overcomes the downward tendencies of health. It en- 
riches and purifies the blood. It repairs tissue-waste, promoting the making of solid, healthy flesh. You can take it fora 
Cough or a Cold with success, or you can surely prevent Consumption, or overcome the early stages of this disease. In 
Anzmia and Scrofula, Scott's Emulsion has always brought quick relief. These diseases are due to unhealthy blood and 
wasting, of tissue and strength. ‘ 

If you float down the stream without realizing your danger, with the strain of Winter taxing your vitality, by Spring 
you may be in an ocean of trouble. If you add Scott's Emulsion to your food you will be amply nourished, which means 
proof against disease. See the point? 

Don't forget what we say about babies and children. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
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A YULE-TIDE CAROL. 


( LIGHTLY lift thy finger, 
rhou loving lutanist, 
And let around us linger 
Thy music’s mellow mist! 
Ay! let the strain beat faster 
In captivating time, 
And mirth shall be our master 
Until the midnight chime 
Noel!—hang high the holly 
While leaps the Yule-log’s light; 
Well drive gray Melancholy 
Abroad into the night! 
With silvery touch and tingle, 
Like brooks "twixt sunny swards, 
Each soaring voice shall mingle 
And marry with the chords; 
So shall the liquid laughter 
Of mirth and music rule, 
Till rings the roof-tree’s rafter 
With reveiries of Yule. 
Noel !—hang high the holly, 
And twine the ivy-tod; 
My merries, we'll be jolly, 
And spurn Care like a clod! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


; Cee: we quote from that genial chronicler 

/ whose pages ought to be read over and over in every 
at Christmas-tide, “ was close at hand, in all his bluff 
and hearty bonesty; it was the season of hospitality, merri 
ment, and open-heartedness ; the old year was preparing, 
like an ancient philosopher, to call his friends around him, 
and amidst the sound of feasting and revelry to pass gently 
and calmiy away. Gay aud merry was the time,and gay 
and merry were the hearts that were gladdened at its com- 


home 


ing 

We lay aside our Pickwick, and we take up our well-worn 
and dearly beloved Christmas Carol. ‘* Marley was dead, 
to begin with,” and old Scrooge must almost die before he 
can be born again into a generosity and kindliness which 
will give Bob Cratchett a holiday, and make the old miserly 
soul, happily rejuvenated, fit to be included in the beautiful 
prayer of Tiny Tim—* God bless us every one!” Day by 
day, as the Christmas season gives us its light and cheer, we 
repeat this petition; for Christmas, if it means anything, 
means making us braver, better, and more spontaneous in 
sympathy and love 

Christmas shopping is altruistic for the most part. We 
go forth in the spirit of those who are enacting the part of 
Santa Claus. Beside a brilliant shop window we loiter on 
the fringe of a throng who are spellbound at the sight of 
Christmas trees and Christmas reindeer and the Christmas 
saint himself in the traditional glory of white flowing locks 
and snowy beard, The children believe with their whole 
hearts in this sturdy, gleeful saint, and long after the icono- 
clasm of maturer life has swept away the beautiful dreams 
of early childhood most of us continue devoutly to hold fast 
to our faith in St. Nicholas 

Never let fond father or mother fear the influence of 
Santa Claus on a child's veracity. Some fables are truer 
than facts, and the truest thing we know is that Kriss 
Kringle’s bells jingle when the frosty airs tingle, and the 
jolly crowds mingle when Christmas comes round. 

It is charming to play that one is Sauta Claus himself, 
and to buy with great solicitude and welcome self-denial 
the toys, the books, the new shoes, the coveted furs, the 
jewels, the laces, the trinkets, which the younger children 
or the grown-up ones are longing wistfully for. It is crown 
ing and culminating joy when the stockings are hung in the 
corner and filled ou Christmas eve—every body's stockings, 
from grandpapa’s to the baby’s 

Blessed old Santa Claus! He has so many deputies, and 
he makes them all so useful, and so endows them with that 
sixth sense called tact, and so returns their benefactions to 
them full measure, pressed down, and running over, that we, 
with the children, can but press close to him, and thank 
him over and over for his annual return to the world 

Worn with cares and perplexed by anxicties, it is not 
easy for the old or the middle-aged to engage in any festival 
with the light-heartedness of children, but at Christmas there 
is a subtle witchery in the universal good-fellowship, in the 
glimmer of red berries amid the green of pine and fir, in 
the mistletoe, in the Christmas markets groaning beneath 
their abundance, in the roses which bloom for the bride as 
sweetly at Christmas ss in June, in the sparkle of the fire 
on the hearth, in every incident and in the whole environ- 
ment, aud one must be forlorn indeed not to feel the charm. 

Only let all Christmas shoppers be cautious that in the 
enthusiasm of the hour they do not forge for their feet a 
chain of future obligations which will Jie heavily on mind 
and heart. Christmas debts are as hard to carry as debts 
contracted at any other period. Far better it is to have the 
home gifts of the simplest and least costly, or to have greet- 
ings merely and not gifts, than to buy lovely things for wife 
and the girls, and then to groan and fret in restless chagrin 
when January brings its sheaf of bills to pay. Christmas 


debt which cannot be readily obliterated is, to put it plainly, 
Christmas folly, and neither Santa Claus nor common-sense 
approves of this, 
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In our Christmas lists, however long or short, it is our 
duty, as it is our privilege, to remember and include those 
who have few to think of and care for their pleasure. Not 
merely the poor nor the orphan particularly, but elderly peo- 
ple who have outlived the friends of their youth, invalids 
who are shut into chambers of pain, the threadbare little 
teacher of languages who seems to have neither kith nor 
kin, the spinster who lives by herself, with a bird or cat for 
company, any one who seems to lack family ties, or who is 
lonely or sorrowful—to such let the Christmas shopping, or 
the Christmas-keeping we do, bring a meed of Christmas 
cheer. 


FROM THE MAJOR’S NIFCE.* 


M Y uncle, Major 
4 Clendennin, in- 
sisted that | should go 
back with him to-day 
to Mrs. Van Twiller'’s 
empty house. He 
thinks, besides, that I 
should take the time 
when I would have 
been with her to write 
her while she is away. 
My uncle believes in all these little amenities of life. He 
will never call them sentiments. But what can I say? I 
cannot tell her that it is the most desolate thing in the world 
to go into ber house and find po one there, and the Profess- 
or’s high carved chair empty, and her unfailing attendant 
departed with her. Mrs. Van Twiller, who is quite the 
most unselfish woman I ever met, could never reconcile 
herself to her own pleasures if she thought they entailed 
pain on another. 

I wish my uncle had not asked me to write her, and that 
he bad said nothing to her about it. But I heard him do 
so as we teft her at the ship to-day, his hat in one hand, 
her hand in the other, while he bent above her and smiled. 

I love to see my uncle smile. He seems to embrace the 
whole wide world in it. It is so comprehensive, so uncon- 
scious, so genial. I know every one who sees him then 
wants to touch him; Aunt Eleanor always does; and men 
put a hand on his shoulder when they speak to him, or 
throw an arm about his neck. Every child I ever saw tries 
to get on his lap; and women become cheerful at once, even 
if they have been piqued or ill-natured before. He never 
poses as a military man before them, as young graduates 
do. That may be ove reason. He never throws back his 
shoulders, or keeps his chest high with an effort, or stands 
with rigid backbone twirling his mustache. There is al- 
ways an unconscious little bending in his walk, a slouch of 
the shoulders, and just a suggestion of a swing in his body 
as he approaches a woman or child, as though instinctively 
he disarmed himself before them. I noticed it again to- 
day, when he said good-by to Mrs. Van Twiller for the last 
time. One would never have thought he had been to West 
Point. 

For Mrs. Van Twiller has gone. It was just as sudden 
as it could be. In a week it was done and over. She 
thinks the Professor will be better, though why they all 
worry as they do about him I never ean imagine. | am 
sure I love him as much as they; but thin people and old 
people carry somehow an air of tragedy, of being ready for 
dramatic parts, always around with them. We are affected 
before they speak. ot that I do not think the Professor és 
feeble at times and quite changed. Lam sure the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, for three months or more, will make him all over. It 
ought to do as much for any one. And then their being ina 
yacht, with no trunks to pack for every short journey, no 
joiting in railway carriages, no hotel life to distract them. We 
shall hear, of course, as soon as they land at Gibraltar. I 
wish 1 could have gone. My uncle says, smiling, ‘* All in 
good time, my dear!” He gets that from Aunt Eleanor 
That's why he said it and smiled. Aunt Eleanor has said it 
without smiling, ever since I can remember, without ever 
reconciling us to the disappointment. But it was like 
pulling one of my own heart-strings to see them draw up 
the gang-plank. Then the steaming off, leaving nothing to 
touch across the widening space. First voices fading, then 
faces. Ob, it was dreadful! Th» inevitable in it hurt me, 
and I don’t like inevitable things. I like to feel one can 
overleap anything. 

My uncle has Tons everything to console me. Last Sat- 
urday night he told me he had planned to take me to that 
lovely supper at the Academy of Design, for men and wo- 
men both, when the Portrait Exhibition was over. There 
was never anything like that before. Then he took me him- 
self to Avery's to see Du Maurier’s original sketches for 
Trilby. ‘And of course I went with him to Governors 
Island, to the reception to General Miles. I like the uni- 
forms. Some of the oldest of the officers think I’ve never 
grown up. I can remember when they gave me pennies or 
candies as a child. Then we heard Nordica, and went to the 
fair of the Round Table. 1 could tell Mrs. Van Twiller of 
these. Siill, 1 think my uncle might better write to-day. 











MUSIC. 


é first performance of Verdi's Otello, which was given 
at the Metropolitan Opera-house on Monday evening, 
December 3d, served to introduce the eminent French bary 
tone, M. Victor Maurel. It will be remembered that M. 
Maurel sang in the famous opera troupe of 1871, and shared 
the honors, on many a gala occasion at the old Academy of 
Musie with Madame Christine Nilsson, Mixs Aunie Louise 
Cary, and Signor Campanini. M. Maurel was also heard 
during the same sexson in a series of concerts given by the 
gre 4 anion piunist Rubinstein, aided by Wieniawski, the 
celebrated Polish violinist: In Europe Maurel is consid 
ered a worthy successor of Faure, and in the recent perform- 
ance of Otello at the Paris Grand Opéra—the occasion of a tre- 
mendous ovation to the composer Verdi, who had personally 
directed the rehearsals, and who was present—M. Maurel’s 
masterly interpretation of the difficult réle of lago was con- 
ceded to be a voca! and dramatic triumph. Although we 
may not look in this country for the perfection of scenery 
and stage management which are conspicuous features of 
the Paris opera, Otello was adequately staged at the Metro- 
politan, and the most exacting audience would have found 
it diffieult to criticise other than favorably this admirable 
trio of artists. Signor Tamagno won a marked success in 

* Mra, Wouter Van Twiller's Saturdays will, for the present, be ex- 
changed for nutes of Mra, Van Twiller’s winter abroad. She will write 
to the Bazan from the yacht in which she expects to spend some de- 


lightfal weeks, and from v: points of interest where she stops by 
way. 
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Otello some years ago at the Metropolitan, and his magnif- 

icent physique and the timbre of his voice fill the heroic 

proportions of the réle, in which he strengthened the impres- 

sion previously produced. Madame Emma Eames was a 

very lovely emova. Her beautiful voice aud pictu- 
ue appearance are pleasant memories. 

r. Bagby’s popular series of Monday matinées opened 
on December 8d at the Hotel Waldorf, when the Swedish 
violinist, Miss Johnstone, Signor Ancona, and Mademoiselle 
Libia Drog sang and played to a crowded audience. Mr. 
Bagby promises M. Plancon and other noted artists for the 
next matinée. The Wagner music-dramas, as announced 
by Mr. Walter Damrosch in the programme of sixteen per- 
formances of German opera, beginning, ov February 25th, 
are Tristan, Walkire, Siegfried, Gotterdammerung, Lohengrin, 
Tannhduser, and Meistersinger. Among the noted German 
artists engaged for these music-dramas are Mesdames Sucher, 
Godski, Kutscherra, Lindh, Brema, and Maurer; also Mes- 
sieurs Alvary, Rothmihl, Lange, Siegel, Schwartz, Fischer, 
Behrens, Thomson, and Dahm-Petersen. The prices will 
range from $4 to $1 a seat. It is a pity that Mr. Damrosch 
does not follow the example set by the management of the 
present opera company at the Metropolitan, and lower the 
prices on Saturday night, introducing an extra series of 
performances for this purpose. Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel, 
and Grau’s innovation is an outcome of the popularity of 
the Sunday concerts, and the best operas and most noted 
singers are promised, 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club and the Orpheus Society gave 
concerts, the former at its club-house, the latter in the 
Madison Square Concert Hall, on the evenings of December 
4th and 5th. These societies are favorites among members 
of the fashionable world, and their concerts are considered 
social events. They are consistent, however, in their efforts 
to produce the higher class of compositions for the male 
voice. Mr. Arthur Mevs, the leader of the Orpheus, is well 
known as an admirable musician, and bas been for years 
identified with progressive musical work. G. W. 


OUR PARIS 
‘3 LETTER 


TS most striking sight in the Paris streets of late, to my 

way of thinking, has been the melancholy processions of 
conscripts starting off for the wars, or, in other words, to do 
their service militaire. Perhaps they don’t feel melancholy, 
but they look so. They are long, shambling, irregular lines 
of all sorts and conditions of young men, marshalled by 
soldiers, and carrying bags of provisions slung over one 
shoulder, or else, the poorer ones, an immense loaf of bread 
under one arm. The first relay went for one year, and | 
watched them in that attitude of idle curiosity which it is 
our first impulse to take toward almost everything that con- 
cerns our other fellow-mortals and doesn’t touch us person- 
ally. The next day we were invited to a sort of farewell 
tea in the studio of a young French painter we know, who 
was off in his turn the next morning. 

Then it seemed quite another thing. The studio was a 
lovely one, and,.rather original. It had once belonged to 
Claude Monet, and the walls were wood of a pale mauve, 
covered with a sort of wooden lattice-work in the same del 
icate tint. Off the studio itself was a charming little sleep- 
ing-room, with a bed in it in white-wood that the artist had 
made himself, with the help of a carpenter, from his own 
model. It was a picturesque Henri I]. sort of affair, and 
there was the daintiest little dressing-table, and there were 
flowers everywhere, and there was » handsome young boy 
in attendance who served as manservant and model ; and 
the next morning at eight the talented owner of all this re 
fined living must take his place in the line, with his pro- 
visions slung over Ais shoulder, and be off to the barracks 
at Amiens for three years. He was of too good stuff not to 
carry it off with a high hand. “I know it’s going to be such 
a good thing for my health,” he said, “‘ that I don’t mind it 
abit. I can work all the better when I come back.” 

Life in the French casernes, or barracks, is not couleur de 
rose. The conscripts make their toilet in the morning in the 
court, in ruuving water, all standing in front of a long stone 
trough, and everything else is on about the same footing. 
But it is in the food that the real privation lies. It is of the 
most wretched quality, and badly cooked; and a French 
friend of mine told me that for the first six months the very 
sight of it was all her brother could endure. When he 
came home on his first leave of absence, at the end of that 
time, he rang the bell at night, and as he came in not one of 
the family recognized him. At the end of the year he was 
strong, robust, and hearty. 

Among the notable conscripts of this year are the son of 
Pére Hyacinthe, the young Hyacinthe Loyson, the brother 
of Jane Hading, of the Comédie Francaise, M. Jean Ney, 
the nephew of Marshal Ney, the son of General Magnan, 
and the son of the Comtesse de Martel, better known as 
Gyp. Gyp, besides being a writer of novels—very clever 
but very risqgués—and a painter of pictures, is also the au 
thor, and the embodiment of the celebrated definition of 
chic: “* Chie does not replace distinction; it is something 
else. A distinguished man or a woman can be chic without 
at the same time ceasing to be distingué. What is above 
everything else indispensable in order to have chic is to 
have personality — a personality well defined, accentuated, 
One must be one’s self, and only one's self, with one’s own 
qualities, defects, and hobbies, and no one else's.” In pur- 
suance of this,Gyp is the most irrepressible and individual 
person in Paris. She always wears a poke-bonnet, generally 
gray, no matter what the fashion is, and is always noticea- 
ble and particulier, to use M. Coquelin’s favorite ex pression. 
We are going to see Gismonda, the divine Saral’s new play, 
next week, but have been waiting to get a little theatre 
party together. “It is so much pleasanter to go twice than 
alone,” the German said when he was trying to get an 
American to take a walk with him. Everything is more 
fun in a party. 

Society things have not begun yet in Paris. This is not 
the season, you know. Mrs. Morss, the wife of the consul- 
general, gave a charming tea not long ago to what she calls 
her ‘‘ official daughters’ —that is, the American girls of her 
acquaintance in Paris. Consul-General and Mrs. Morss have 
moved into a beautiful new apartment on the Avenue Henri 
Martin, where they entertain delightfully; and they have 
already made themselves very popular, even in the short 
time that they have been bere. r. Morss has brought to 
the consulate the wide ex nee in affairs of the trained 
editor, and in everything he is well aided by his vivacious 
little wife, 
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DECEMBER 15, 1894, 


Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain) and his family have taken for 
the winter Mr. and Mrs. ere? beautiful Aédtel, near the 
Seine, on the ‘Surrey side” of it. Mr. eg Siege exhibited 
three pictures last year in the Champ de Mars, bas taken a 
villa for the winter at Antibes, where he expects to paint. 
Mr. Herter, the New York artist, who has just come over with 
Mrs. Herter for three years of study, hus taken an apart- 
ment in the Avenue de Wagram. 

Ever so many dinners have been given lately to Admiral 
Benham, that delightful man and gallant sailor who fired 
the shot before Rio Janeiro. He, with Mrs. and Miss Ben- 
ham, is wintering in Paris. I mustn't forget to tell you of 
Mr. Frank Charies’s marriage with Miss Dorothy Dixon, at 
St. George’s, in London. r. Charles, under the nom de 
plume of Karl Karoly, has recently published two books, 
Paintings in Florence and Raphael's Madonnas, and he met 
Miss Dixon (who has herself written a delightful little vol- 
ume of fairy tales for children) when he was in Paris as 
correspondent of one of the American papers. He and 
Mrs. Charles will winter in Venice. 

We spent a delightful afternoon lately in going to see 
M. Boutet de Monvel, who is perhaps the first of the French 
illustrators, in his beautiful studio. It is in one of those 
narrow provincial-looking streets of the Latin Quarter, 
whose walls seem almost to touch, and whose expressionless 
facades seem hopelessly unpicturesque; but going through 
a little archway into a court, and up a winding stair, you 
come into a lovely great atelier, witha fascinating raised dais 
at oneend. M. de Monvel himself has opened the door, and 
has seconded the cordial welcome to us given in his note of 
the day before. He is a distinguished-looking man, with 
charming manners, who makes us three at home in a cozy 
corner arranged with many-cushioned divans, and begins at 
once to talk of most interesting things. 

He tells us a good deal about his own artistic life. When 
he was a boy school bored him so thoroughly that he spent 
his time drawing figures all over the margins of his books, 
something which did not tend to raise his standing in his 
classes. e took the degree of Bachelor of Letters later, 
however, and in 1870 entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
the studio of Cabanel. Then the war broke out, and M. de 
Monvel enlisted, and was in the campaign of the Loire. 
After the war was over he went into Julien’s Academy, 
then took a studio of his own, married, and went on a trip 
to Algeria. 

‘* And how did you come to do children, M. de Monvel?” 
ITasked. ‘‘ Were you always fond of them?” 

“* Mon Dieu, mademoiselle, it was because they asked me 
to, voila tout! If they had asked me to do battles I should 
probably have become a battle-painter—only, happily, there 
are more children than battles.” M. de Monvel said that 
the beginning of his making illustrations for children was 
the founding of St. Nicholas Frangais, for which Delagrave, 
the founder, asked him to make the drawings; and after 
that he had constantly so many demands for the same sort 
of thing that he had never been able to take up any other 
line. And all his time wus filled for several years to come. 
‘So, you see, we do not ourselves decide our lives in the 
least,” he added. ‘ Circumstances do it for us.” 

KaTHARINe De Forest. 
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HOLIDAY ATTIRE. 


gpa pee for Christmas gayeties are seen on 

every hand, and especially among the modistes, where 
many pretty gowns are being made to be worn at dinners 
and dances during the holiday season. The charming sim 
plicity of these dresses, and their appropriateness also, are 
very frequently remarked upon by the women and girls who 
are to wear them, and by the modistes who make them. 
They all have the favorite belted waist, whether high or low 
in the neck, accompanied by immense sleeves. The skirt 
is plain, and can scarcely be too wide, but could easily be 
too long, as there is a fancy for short skirts, escaping all 
around, looking, indeed, as if made a trifle too short by acci- 
dent, while many really tip up slightly in the back. 

Among new things for the matrons who welcome their 
young people at Christmas dinners are gowns of black per- 
forated silk, the open design of petals, vines, leaves, or mar- 
guerites closely wrought on the edge. These embroidered 
silks are not of heavy quality, as they are to be lined 
throughout with satin or with taffeta of a rich color, either 
the bluet shade now so popular, or a glowing red, or vivid 
green, and this color shows through the openings. The en- 
tire gown may be made of the two fabrics, but sometimes 
merely the waist is of the embroidery, while the sleeves and 
skirt are plain. Another arrangemeut has a waist of velvet, 
or else of black chiffon over colored satin, while the sleeves 
and skirt are of embroidered silk over similar satin. Some- 
times plain black satin is preferred for the skirt, while the 
waist and sleeves are of the open wrought silk—a very ef- 
fective fashion, which also commends itself as useful, as the 
waist may be worn with other skirts. If the skirt needs 
trimming, it must be a very narrow band or thick cord at 
the foot, or else points of passementerie coming down from 
the waist to give the effect of length. 

If younger women desire high waists for dinner gowns, 
they choose one of light-tinted velvet, turquoise, rose, or 
yellow, or of embroidered chiffon made over a contrasting 
color, or perhaps one of the gay chiné silks that Paquin has 
made fashionable. With these they wear a well-cut skirt 
of satin, either white or of some Bowit dn tint, short, 
wide, and without trimming. 


DECOLLETE GOWNS. 


The fancy for waists of different material from that of 
the skirt is ago | carried out in the décolleté gowns made 
for Christmas balls and smaller dances. Miroir velvet of 
exquisite lustre and delicate shades is used with beautiful 
effect for low corsages to be worn with a skirt of white 
satin or of some very dainty brocade in the small intricate 
designs now in vogue. Flower or leaf trimmings are ar- 
ranged on these waists in new and pretty ways, and just 
at present lace is omitted. Among a number of such gowns 
an extremely pretty one has a low square-necked corsage 
of Nile-green miroir velvet and a skirt of white and silver, 
the whole trimmed with dark glossiest green ivy leaves. 
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The details of this ve are well worth quoting. The 
velvet waist is hooked—not laced—in the back e front 
falls in blouse effect, held in pleats on a belt of white satin, 
slightly curved,and beautifully embroidered with small crys 
tal and silver beads forming squares and disks, each holding 
a large colored cabochon in the centre The neck is cut out 
in a large square, and the band around it is covered with 
the smallest ivy leaves. The sleeves are balloon puffs of 
velvet reaching to the elbow. The skirt of white satin 
brocaded with silver has larger ivy leaves appliquéd as a 
border around the foot. 

Another gown entirely of pale yellow satin is to be worn 
at a Christmas dance in Washington. The corsage is fash- 
ioned like that just described, but is trimmed around the 
neck with Parma violets in clusters and drooping on long 
stems. The skirt, five yards wide, just escapes the floor. 
It is lined and stiffened throughout, and is finished around 
the foot by a cord (as thick as a lady's finger) covered with 
violet vel vet—a cord which serves not merely as a trimming, 
but to keep the flaring skirt well extended. Pansies are 
used as a corsage clustér on gowns of pink satin, and pearls 
and silver are employed as a garniture. The flower clus- 
ters are placed high on the left side in the old-fashioned 
way, and are so well made that they are readily mistaken 
for natural flowers. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Many new and beautiful things for holiday presents are 
found at Tiffany’s this season, and when sending gifts to 
friends it isa pleasure to add the surprise of novelty More- 
over, some of the choicest things are not the most costly, as 
the hard times have been taken into consideration, and 
prices have been kept very low. A specially interesting 
exhibit is that of the Tiffany Favrile glass, made by a new 
process, and blown under the supervision of Mr, Louis Tif 
fany. It includes vases, jugs, cups, bowls, of graceful form 
and exquisite coloring, some balf transparent, others very 
dark and worked in with metal. Each piece is unique, ab- 
solutely no two being alike. There are lovely bits for $8 or 
#4, ped chiles pieces cost from $10 to $25, the highest price 
being $50. 

The Elion ware is also new this autumn. It is a pottery 
of rich dark colors, made near Clevedon, England, in the 
factory of Sir Edward Elton, who for love of it works six 
hours a day in the pottery. The decorations are in relief, 
und the forms are curious and original, as a loving-cup with 
the three handles grouped near together, a candlestick and 
vases with odd flaring tops, curious pitchers, or trays like 
bowls. These also are inexpensive, ranging from $3 to $15, 
the great Eureka vase, one of the best examples, costing 
but $12. 

The taste for collecting miniatures increases among the 
rich, while others who have not large collections have fallen 
in with the Napoleonic craze, and purchase pictures of the 
beautiful women of his time. There are also many minia- 
tures of other celebrated personages—the King of Rome, 
Madame Beaujolais, and beautiful actresses of the past 
shown in square Empire frames of mahogany decorated 
with festoons and wreaths of gilt. The oval frame of gilt 
with flower and ribbon decoration is, however, most popular 

Among other new work this vear is exquisite French en- 
ame! as decoration of boxes and of large boubonniéres for the 
table. ‘The latter are in the so-called Napoleon shapes, or 
in First Empire fashions, mounted on slender stands of 
bronze, with figures enamelled on top, the sides of the vivid 
Empire greev, with gold festoons and wreaths, the whole 
copied from authentic models. Transparent enamels by 
Flaubé on plates glow like jewels, and those on copper vases 
have benutiful effects of color. A single cup and saucer of 
this brilliant enamel may cost $200, but there are small 
vases of enamel at $15 each. One of Henner’s heads, with 
marvellous flesh and Titian hair, is admirably reproduced 
in enamel on the top of a large glass box for those who like 
something modern. Another box has for a cover in enamel 
a scene at Fontainebleau, representing an alley where the 
First Emperor loved to walk in the morning and meet 
his friends. The ladies’ faces are said to be portraits, and 
the whole is very beautiful. 

Empire clocks are naturally the favorite of the moment. 
They are in straight slender forms, made of gilt, and dec- 
orated with painting of the period, and have a porcelain 
face. Small fancy clocks to put on a bureau or dressing- 
table are themselves a bit of bric-i-brac. They are globes 
of crystal supported by a gilded Atlas, or else they are on 
stands of enamel. They cost $40 or $50 

The new étain bronzes with tin in them are brought out 
in various designs, the figure in beautifully soft lines. They 
come in great variety of figures, and in jars, trays, etc. 
Among gifts for men are bronze horses, a hackney of great 
beauty and other horses seen at the late Horse Show. All 
gifts in silver are exceedingly low in price this season, and 
a novelty among them is a pencil-sharpener which really 
sharpens. It is ornamental enough to place on the writing- 
table, and costs $3. 


BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


N R. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER introduces us to 
IVE an interesting set of people in his new novel, The 
Golden House,' some of them already familiar acquaintances 
whom we met when we read A Little Journey in the World. 
But Henderson and lis beautiful wife, Carmen, though 
they play an important part in the story, are subordinate in 
our interest to the principal personages, who are Mr. John 
Corlear Delancy and his charming wife, Edith Fletcher. 
We have the pleasure of finding ourselves living and moving 
in New York society, going to teas and dinners and recep 
tions, alternating with visits to the bedsides of the sick and 
dying, and helping on mission-work in the slums of the 
East Side. A master of style, Mr. Warner never suffers the 
story to jolt roughly over hard places, nor stick fast in 
ruts, nor lose its thread in matters foreign to the narra- 
tive, nor wanders into the mists and fogs of obscure phi- 
losophy. Simple, straightforward, entertaining, dramatic, 
and wonderfully vivid, we become absorbed in watching the 
progress of Jack Delancy as he temporarily, after the man- 
ner of some men, falls into the snares woven for him by 
worldly sirens,and in a mad race for wealth forgets the 
better things to which he is heir. Adversity and the con- 
stant and faithful Jove of a true woman and devoted wife 


* The Golden House. By Charles Dudley Warner. lustrated by W- 
T. Smedley. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

2 Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs, By Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

® Literary and Social Essays. By George William Curtis. 
Brothers, New York. 
i = pamten ative Addresses, By Parke Godwin. Harper & Brothers, 
ae kK. 
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enable him to triumph in the end. To some readers it will 
seem that the wind was tempered very mildly to the shorn 
lamb, when the change from rapid money-making on the 
Street and the leisurely life of a man of fashion is only toa 
clerkship in the office of Fletcher & Co., with a partnership 
looming up in the nearer distance. Buteverything is com- 
parative, and the change was really a bard one to Jack, in- 
volving a certain endurance of discomfort and a-certain 
bracing up of moral courage which no doubt would go far 
to making him the worthy husband of Edith, and the sort 
of father Edith’s boy was entitled to have. 

Mr. Warner always fights gallantly on the side of right, 
and his pages are pure as the sun. We have the sense of 
being guided towards virtue and defended against vice, 
though in all The Golden House we \ook in vain for a hom. 
ily. Some touches are very pathetic, as where Henderson 
cynical and bard as he shows himself to the world, sets 
aside a liberal sum for charity in Father Damen’s name, and 
says, “‘ You might call it the Margaret Fund,” this in 
memory of the one woman whose influence in his life had 
been uplifting and noble; and some are very startling, as 
where Carmen calmly states that no second will of her hus- 
band’s is in existence, the truth being that she had tran- 
quilly destroyed the will which was not in her favor. Al- 
together The Golden House will make a golden Christmas to 
whomsoever's lot it falls in the Christmas stocking. The 
illustrations by Smedley are superb. 

As charming in a different fashion is Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie’s new book, Chapters from some Unwritten Memoirs.* 
The gossipy reminiscent quality of these is unsurpassed. 
Many pleasant glimpses are given in the daughter's loving 
way of her genial tather, none more captivating than one 
which she recalls of his packing a pill-box with gold pieces, 
and sending it to an impoverished old friend, with the in- 
scription ‘* Madame P——. Tobe taken occasionally when 
required,—Signed, Dr. W. M. T.” Later on, when Paris was 
in a state of siege, and its people suffering for the merest 
necessities, Mrs. Ritchie managed by great effort to send a 
remitiance to this same old lady, only to find, when paying 
her a visit, after the siege was raised, that the whole of the 
gift had gone ‘“‘to the cannon which was presented by 
our quartier to the city of Paris.” Mrs. Carlyle, in velvet 
and point-lace, dressed like a grand lady, “ sitting at leisure 
and prepared for conversation” ; Charlotte Bronté, a tiny 
little lady with kindling eyes, overpoweringly shy, and an- 
swering questions in grave monosyllables; the merry chil- 
dren's parties at Charles Dickens's; Mr. John Bright; Fanny 
Kemble—and a great many other delightful scenes and in- 
teresting people pass before us in review, the narrative being 
always vivacious and always kind, never touched with 
malice, though sometimes irresistibly droll. 

That Mr. George William Curtis is gone, that we can 
nevermore hear that voice of flutelike melody, nor listen to 
those rounded periods, nor clasp that cordial hand, fills us 
with retrospective sadness each year as Christmas returns. 
But we realize the imperishable vitality of genius when we 
read Literary and Social Essays,* in which Mr. Curtis writes 
of Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, Washington 
Irving, Rachel, and others of the great ones of the earth. 
The grace and strength and sweet composure of the Kasy 
Chair are in these longer essays, and the book is one for fire 
side reading, for companionship, for lying on the table near 
one’s hand, and for bestowing on the dearest of one’s 
friends. 

Belonging in the group with Mr. Curtis’s book is Parke 
Godwin’s interesting sheaf of Commemorative Addresses,* in 
which are included tributes, scholarly and heartfelt, to 
George William Curtis, Edwin Booth, Louis Kossuth, 
James Andubon, sand William Cullen Bryant. Necdless is 
it to say that these addresses furnish us with much besides 
the personal tribute, which in each instance is rendered so 
warmly, and give the reader chapters from history and bi- 
ography of an enduring value. 

Two plays, The Album and The Reprobate, compose the 
brilliant volume, by Henry James, entitled Theatricals.* 
They are distinguished by the crispness of dialogue, subtiety 
of wit, and happiness of situation which belong to Mr. 
James's rarely painstaking and clever work, Sharp staccato 
sentences and amusing situations abound, and the humor 
bubbles up in every Act. Three men and three girls repre 
sent the actors in The Allum. Not the least valuable part 
of this volume is the part which the reader should never 
omit in any book—the preface. 

Two notable additions to *‘Harper’s Little Novels” are 
made in Ministers of Grace, by Eva Wilder McGlasson, and 
St. John’s Wooing,’ by M.G. McClelland. Both these dainty 
books are beautifully illustrated. Both are American stories 
with a flavor of the soil, and each represents iis author at 
her best. Mrs. McGlasson’s story has for its background a 
familiar watering-place, masquerading as Hildreth Beach, 
but easily recognized in its proper individuality by those 
who have been there. Miss McClelland carries us to the 
South. There is not a dull page in either book. 

Now for the children—always first in everybody’s thought 
at Christmas. Here is Ruth McEnery Stuart's Story of 
Babette,® with its fascinating small heroine, her wonderful 
adventures, the creole atmosphere, and the soft-syllabled 
patois we loye—a story worthy Mrs. Stuart, at once whole- 
some, intense,and dramatic; a story all children will like. 
Here is Miss Braddon with The Christmas Hirelings,® all 
about some charming children, but, on the wholé, a grown 
people’s story. Moppet, Laddie, and Lassie are veritable 
witches, and it is not strange that they weave their spells 
around the tough old heart of Sir Join Penlyon—a heart 
that has in it a soft spot, and thaws to his grandchildren be- 
fore he knows that they are his. The Christmas climax is 
reached when Sir John and his daughter join hands over 
Moppet’s sick-bed, and everybody fee with them, 

A volume of Harper's Youne Peopie'’—is it possible 
that the baby who was born when the first volume began is 
now fifteen years old?—is a feast of many courses. Here 
are stories long and short, pictures by the hundred, sketches, 
poems, everything that all the family can enjoy, from the 

ray-haired boy of eighty to the lad of eight. Annually, 

[arPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, coming out in the well-known 
green covers, surprises us with its richness, its marvellous 
resources, and its sympathy with the American boy and girl. 
Ably edited, and generously planned for by the publishers, 
in its weekly issues it is our leading juvenile periodical, 
while the bound volume is simply a treat, a pleasure lasting 
for months. ARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


6 Ministers of Grace. By Eva Wilder McGlasson. Illustrated, Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 

7 St. John’s Wooing. By M. G. McClelland. Wiustrated. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

* The Story of Babette. By Rath McEnery Stuart. Iiinstrated. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 

9 The Christmas Hirelings, By M. E. Braddon. Iijustrated. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 

1 Vol. XV. Harper's Young People. Harper & Brothers, New York, 





Fig Recerrion Gown or Brocut SiL_kK 
HOME TOILETTES. 
ra, AKING any given number of recent models of gowns as 
a test, it becomes more and more evident that silk is re 
gaining the vogue from which the greatly increased beauty 
ind variety of woollen textiles had for a while driven it 


lhe balance between the two stuffs is more nearly even now 
than it has been for some years past. But one point has 
been gained: Whereas formerly the handsomer the materi 


il the more it was considered imperative to load it with still 


handsomer ornaments, nowadays the intrinsic beauty of the 


fabric counts for much, and is made the most of. So we 
see handsome silks constructed in the simplest fashion, 
is in Fig. 1—a reception gown of brocade in silvery greens 
ind grays. The narrowest ruche of plain gray-green silk 
breaks the severe line at the bottom of the skirt that 
seems out of keeping with the figured material. The short 
bodice, pointing downward slightly at the front, is mounted 


with moderate fulness at front and back, the front opening 
with graduated frills on a puffed vest of pale yellow chiffon 
with a stock-collar. The sleeves are ample untrimmed 

mutton-legs 

A glossy ladies’ cloth of lavender-blue shade, Fig. 2, is 
made in princesse style, with the upper part of the bodice 
cut out round at the top and down in a point at the front, 
und the opening filled in with a guimpe of accordion-pleated 
mauve chiffon, which is framed in blue spangled passemen 
teri 

Fig. 8. a eray bengaline dress with a slight train to the 
skirt has the upper half of the pleated in bodice covered by 
1 deep yoke of white velvet embroidered with steel beads 
and spangles and edged with steel fringe. A very shallow 
fringed basque to correspond is attached at the waist-line 

A dark green gown for a young lady has all the 
of the skirt defined by a narrow insertion of white 
cloth ornamented with green beads and jet spangles. The 
round French waist with slightly sagging front has a shallow 
circular yoke of white cloth similarly beaded and spangled, 
and a belt of the same character 
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PRECIOUS STONES. 

( NE often asks if the great multitude of gems constantly 

being found will not tend to discredit their value in com 
mercial markets, and in the eyes of the world generally, till 
perchance the time may come when they will be considered 
barbaric, as trivial as bright gauds of any kind, and absolute 
simplicity and plainness will be reckoned more regal than 
whole plastrons of jewels. Even now it is thought inel 
egant for a gentleman to wear transparent stones, the 
opaque substances that are cut with labor and skill, and 
are works of art, outranking diamonds for a man’s wear. 
Meanwhile the jewel that has some association of interest is 
more desirable for any one, man or woman, than one which 
is valuable only as a matter of money. The gem some ill 
fated queen gave one of her women-in- waiting, the pin that 
once lay as a jewelled order over some heart that only beat 
with high emotions, the ring a poet wore, the scarabeeus 
bearing the seal of a Pharaoh—these are worth more than 
any ruby of King Thebaw's. When we take into account 
the statement that more than sixty million pounds’ worth 
of diamonds have been brought from Africa since 1865. 
whose value was doubled immediately upon cutting, it would 
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2.—CLoru Gown wits Carron GuIMPE. 


Fig. 3.—Beneauine Gown with SPANGLED YOKE. 
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seem as if through laws of supply and demand the stone 
must lose its preciousness, if a ig so absolutely beautiful 
and splendid could be less valued because more common. 

The diamond, however, is not to be looked upon altogether 
with hostility by the stern moralist. It has been the means 
of building towns, and has been one of the chief elements 
in the support of such a city, for instance, as Amsterdam. 
Its greater plenty of late has given rise to an industry that 
affords employment to thousands of cutters and polishers 
and others, It was in our OWn country that the art of cut- 
ting was first taught to girls, and now in all the large for- 
eign centres of diamond-cutting women have a good share 
of the work, so that it may be said that the diamond which 
helps to make this white hand more beautiful has helped to 
give the owner of that other hand her livelihood. It is not 
a little interesting, by -the-way, to hear that the dust of 
meteorites has been used experimentally in polishing stones, 
infinitesimal diamonds being part of the substance of some of 
those aerial travellers. 

Yet it is impossible to help a feeling that the money shut 
up in these stones might have been better used when we re- 
flect on the fact that within the last twenty-five years there 
have been imported nearly a hundred and seventy-five million 
dollars’ worth of diamonds. The place not only of all famous 
diamonds, but of those of large size, is known to all dealers 
of prominence. They tell us there are four in this country 
weighing fifty-five carats, and they know who have them. 
Every stove of eminent value is kept track of. It is not 
very long since an Eastern potentate gave two million dol- 
lars for a single stone, and it is said that the German Em- 
peror was willing to pay five millions for another, which at 
a safely hides its glory in a dark vault of the Bank of 

tngland. But these enormous figures are owing to the cir 

cumstance that there are not more than twenty stones of a 
size approaching that of the one now belonging to the Ni 
zam, while the other stone of almost a thousand carats is 
nearly if not quite unrivalled. 

In view of the greater production of stones it seems 
hardly worth while for chemists to experiment so expen 
sively in their artificial manufacture, the creation of mi- 
croscopic diamonds and of quite visible rubies being suf.- 
ficient to prove their case. Diamonds have been found in 
six of our own States, but in smal! number. Yet we are 
more fortunate as to other stones, for although our sap 
phires are not equal to those of Cashmere, yet we have them, 
with the emerald, the topaz, the wonderful agatized wood 
of Arizona, jade, opal, turquoise—the last, to the value of a 
quarter of a million dollars, coming from New Mexico; our 
garnets ure matchless for depth of tint, and some four hun 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of pearls have been found in 
our rivers, the pink pearl of Wisconsin being particularly 
beautiful. All the prejudice against opals seems to have van- 
ished; it is not everywhere known that when the opal has 
grown white, by recutting and repolishing it, although the 
size will be reduced, the brilliancy and color will be restored. 

Perhaps we ought to feel very sure that one can afford to 
let so much money lie idle as is contained in any consider 
able amount of precious stones while there is suffering and 
want all around us. But, on the other band, when one looks 
at the vast capital employed in the production and sale, it 
is evident that many people have work and food by reason 
of the vanity, while for the rest the diamond is always a 
sure and compact investment. 
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Fig. 4.—Ciora Gown wits Frencn Watst. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
FAREWELL ! 


UCIAN’S heart was softened. Remembering that acted 

dream—that strange drama of one visible performer 
with a whole company, invisible and inaudible—his heart 
became very soft. All the irritation caused by his wife’s 
contumacy vanished in thinking of that sleep - walking. 
Clearly, he must take or send her away—to Freshwater, say, 
or Hastings, fora change. She had been dwelling too much 
on this foolish superstition; as soon as she understood the 
foolish unreason of the thing, she would shake off her fears. 
Superstition, however, as this physician very well knew, is 
a hard thing to kill. Nothing but the most resolute defiance 
of the bogie is effective. There have been found men 
strong enough to beat down and destroy with hammers 
Odin, Dagon, Kaloo, and the most venerable old idols; are 
there found men or women strong enough in these days to 
break looking - glasses, begin new work on a Friday, sit 
down thirteen to table, or cease to believe that money got- 
ten in certain ways must carry a curse with it? 

Lucian considered these things with himself while he 
dressed. 

He became charitable, even; there was, after all, some- 
thing to be said for the superstition, especially by those who 
did not clearly perceive that all the disasters which fell 
upon the house were caused by wrong-doing. Certainly 
there were many horrid things in the family record; they 
had been presented to Margaret en bloc and suddenly; and, 
with them, his father’s prejudices as regards the hereditary 
curse; and, really, if you come to think of it, the like of 
these disasters had seldom, if ever, been recorded in any 
middle-class family. In this middle way is one generally 
supposed to be tolerably safe. Down below, an appear- 
ance at the Criminal Court, with a pew in the very front— 
a stall in the first row—is common. Up above there are 
family histories, including losses at the gaming - tables, 
plunging on the turf, duels over ladies of the ballet, revela- 
tions in the Divorce Courts, and other scandals. Either up 
above or down below, such a family history as that of the 
Burleys, one supposes, might be equalled or surpassed. Not 
in the middle class, where there still lingers, we have been 
taught to believe, some regard to character. 

Lucian’s softening of heart did not include the least weak- 
ening of purpose; he was going to carry out that purpose 
—with or without his wife’s consent. But of course she 
would consent. He never remembered | occasion, great 
or small, on which his wish was not her law. Naturally 
he supposed that his wish would under all circumstances 
always remain law. Therefore he dressed and went down 
stairs in a perfectly cheerful frame of mind. © He was late; 
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he had overslept himself; the breakfast of the others was 
finished; Margaret was alone, waiting for him. 

Either by accident or design a chair stood before the fire, 
and between herself and her busband. Lucian did not ob- 
serve that she was pale, except for a red spot in her cheeks, 
and that she was trembling with some hidden excitement. 
He was only thinking of himself and his own intended mag- 
nanimity. 

He stepped in, holding out both hands. 

‘My dear,” he said, *‘ I am shamefully late. 
to have wakened me.” 

** Will you take yom breakfast, or will you talk with me 

first? I have a little to say; it will not take long.” 
“Talk away, dear”—he lifted the lid of the hot-water 
dish, and observed that there were kidneys—‘“‘ go on talking, 
dear. I will take breakfast the while.” He sat down, cut 
bread, poured out tea, and took a kidney. ‘“‘ How did you 
sleep, my dear?” 

‘‘As usual. I always sleep well.” 

‘* A dreamless, peaceful sleep?’ 

‘“*T have one dream always. That is, hitherto I have had 
one dream. That will be changed now.” 

‘** What is the dream, dear?” 

“It doesn’t matter. Nothing matters any more.” 

Something—a little break—in her voice struck him. He 
looked up, sprang to his feet, and tried to take her hand. 
She drew it away. He stooped to kiss her—she repelled 
him roughly. 

‘* No,” she said, with decision, ‘‘ that is ended.” 

** What is ended?” 

She turned upon him a@ face so resolute, so stern and hard, 
so utterly changed from the fair face of smiles and love and 
submission to which he was accustomed, that he was amazed 
He did not recognize his wife. For a while he could not 


You ought 


speak. Then his masterfulness returned. 
He laughed. ‘‘ What has got into your head now, Mar- 
garet? I don’t know you this morning.” 


‘**You forget what I told you last night. 
I made my meaning plain.” 

** You talked considerable nonsense last night, and I had 
to let you understand—more plainly than was pleasant— 
that a woman’s superstition must not stand in the way of 
the world’s interests.” 

“I told you that I would face any miseries that you 
might bring upon our heads if I were sharing them with 
youalone. But—” 

“Well?” for here she stopped. 

**T will not bring these miseries upon another. 
shall not inherit the curse of those millions.” 

‘““What?” he cried. ‘“ Your child? Your child, Mar- 
garet?” 

“Did you not understand? Well—what your father did 
when he was grown up, I shall do before that child is born. 
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Yet I thought 


My child 


AVARICE.’ 


.» ETC. 


I shall go away. 


The child shall never know its own peo- 
ple.” 


‘**Margaret—you do not mean this. Your child? Your 
child?” 
‘‘I mean it most solemnly and seriously. You have 


chosen your part—you have sent in your claim. It must be 
granted. I go away before it is granted, because I will not, 
for one single hour, be a sharer in this wicked wealth.” 

* You will leave me, Margaret? But this—this child!” 

‘“‘I am going away this morning, immediately. I have 
told your cousins, Lucinda and Ella. They will go with 
me. 

“You will leave me?” He hardly understood the mean- 
ing of the words. And this was the girl who had seemed to 
have no life or joy except in doing things that would bring 
pleasure to him. 

“It is too late, I suppose,” Margaret went on, coldly, 
“*to say anything more. You may, however, still keep me 
if you will agree to abandon everything—all your rights.” 

“Never.” His face became as the nether millstone. 
** What is mine I will take.” 

**Then, Lucian, I go.” 

“Stop. Stopa moment. Your own people—your mother 
and sister—what will you tell them?” 

“The truth. If they disapprove, which is very possible, 
I shall go my own way.” 

“But tell me again. 
child—” 

‘*T will never consent to join that wretched company of 
wives and mothers who are waiting for me upstairs.” 

‘Superstition! Come, Margaret, I will take you out of 
this house. It is too quiet a place, too ghostly for a young 
wife with few friends. We did wrong in coming here. 
Come~—you will forget, in new and brighter places, this 
company of wretched wives and mothers—the people who 
come to you in your dreams. And—my dear—you have 
told me—you will have new hopes.” 

**Therefore I must leave you, or my hopes will turn to 
terrors. Oh! Lucian, when you first heard of this shame 
ful family you shrank with horror at the thought of claim 
ing what you now call your own. Little by little you ac- 
customed yourself to thinking of it, till the thing became 
possible. Then it became attractive. Then it overpowered 
you. You have been tempted, and you have fallen. Yes— 
fallen. You are not the man I loved—your mind has gone 
down to a lower level—you no longer think of your profes- 
sion, and your own work; you think of the great power 
you are going to wield, and the great man you are going to 
be, by means of the vast fortune you have inherited—a 
fortune made out of men’s vices by the coldest and most 
heartless villain that ever existed. This loathsome mass 
of ill-gotten gold will bring ruin and destruction upon your 
head, upon mine, and upon the child unborn unless I escape 


Your child—your child—my 





and flee—any where—any where ane from this place. It is 
like being in a doomed city before the flames of Heaven de- 
scend upon it and destroy the city and the people in it. 
That is all I have to say, Lucian.” 

Without more words she left him alone 

He did not follow her. He stood still, thinking. Pres 
ently—the rebellion of a wife so submissive was inexpli- 
cable—his obstinacy returned. 

W onderful is the power of superstition,” he murmured 
‘* She will come back, I will give her a day or two. Then 
she will come back, and I will make more concessions. 
Poor Margaret! Asif I were going to give way to « woman's 
superstitions fad! Great heavens! To give up millions be- 
cause the old man was a money-lender! Why shouldn’t he 
be a money-lender? She will come back, aud,” he laughed, 
if she is right we must make suitable provision for the 
heir 

He sat down and took breakfast, his interest in the meal 
in no way diminished by the recent conversation, 

After breakfast he should have gone to the hospital, but 
he did not. He went into his study, and sat down before 
calculations as to the endowment of his students in 
the various branches of his college of science—a college 
which seemed about to cover half a county in extent—a— 
but what cannot be done with twelve millions of money? 
This morning, however, the figures seemed to run about of 
their own aeeord; they wouldn't stand still to be added up. 
And he kept listening. There were feet overhead, and the 
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bumping of boxes. Margaret was packing up; she meant 
it, then 

Then the young husband, still the lover, experienced a 
pain such as he had never before thought possible. For he 
was drawn two ways, by two ropes—two forces—two invis- 
ible arms. One arm pulled him towards the door, while a 
voice inside his brain—it was the voice of his father—cried 
aloud Fool! Madman! Go to your wife and stop her. 
Give her what she asks, Stop her before a worse thing 
happens to you And the other arm held him in his chair, 
while avother voice inside him whispered: ‘* Don’t give up 
the money. Think of the power. Think of the position. 
Millions upon millions! The richest man—the greatest man 

the most beneficent man in the whole country!” 

The latter force prevailed. Lucian was still 

Presently there was a knock at the door. It was Ella, 
dressed to go out. She had been crying, for her eyes were 
red 

Cousin Lucian,” she said, “‘ I've come to say good-by.” 

If you must go, Ella. I suppose that Margaret has told 
you 
" « Yes—she has tokd us—I'’m vurry sorry”— she was so 
moved that she forgot the London fashion which she had 
recently acquired, and called it ‘‘ vurry "—* I’m vurry sorry 
indeed—I can't tell you how sorry I am.” 

Indeed, Ella, you cannot be so sorry as I am—not only 
to lose ‘you, but also If you could bring Margaret to 
rena ou 

She shook her head. ‘Margaret is always reasonable— 


und you are wrong—oh! so wrong!” She sat down and 
began in her frank and direct way: ‘* You are horribly 
wrong, Lucian, Don’t tell me you want the money for 
your scientific college. So did lI. But it was all rubbish. 
I wanted it for vain glory. The Lord wouldn't let me have 
it. He wouldn't let a simple girl like me, ignorant of the 
ways of the world, get the chance of doing mischief with 
that movey. And what a relief it is to me, now, to think 
that I have done with this dreadful great fortune—and for- 
ever! Don’t call me a hypocrite, Lucian. I do really feel 
that it would be too much for my strength—I should have 
been a lost soul. And it will be too much for you. Don't 
delude yourself; already I see a change in you. The might 
of it will drag you down. Already you think all day long 
about your money instead of your work. But there! It’s 


no use talking—and if you won't listen to Margaret, you 
won't listen to me; and you wouldn't listen to the angel 
Gabriel 


He remained silent 

“Then good-by. Aunt Lucinda is crying outside. When 
we get a lodging I will let you know, in case of repentance. 
It’s always possible. The man must be far gone indeed 
when a door isn’t left open for him to escape. Good-by, 
then.’ 

He took her band coldly; the tears rose to her eyes; she 
ran out of the room, and he heard her sobbing as she banged 
the door—not with temper, but with grief 

When the wheels of the cab turned the corner of Great 
College Street Lucian rose, put on his hat, and went forth 
to his morning's work at the hospital. 

‘What's the matter with Dr. Calvert?” asked Nurse 
Agatha of Sister Anne 

‘What has been the matter with him for ever so long?’ 
replied Sister Anne to Nurse Agatha. 

‘It’s since his marriage,” said Nurse Agatha, who was 
young and good-looking, and took an interest in holy wed 
luck Yet they say his wife is charming.” 

Sister Anne tossed her head. ‘They say! What do they 
He is always distrait, whatever the cause. As for 
the patients, he doesn’t seem to care any more what becomes 
ol them 


kuow? 


Can avy ove tell me what has happened to Calvert ?” 
It was the editor of the Scalpel who spoke, and it was at the 
club that hesaid it. “1 ran against him just now—he was 
passing without noticing me; I stopped him and asked 
about a paper he promised me. He seemed to have forgot- 
ten me and the paper and everything. Very odd. Must 
have had some kind of blow.” 

Never the same man since his marriage,” 

yet they say—” 
Hang what they say! 


said another ; 
We want our man back again!” 


This morning, especially, Lucian acknowledged to himself 
that he could bring his attention to bear upon nothing. To 
be on the point of stepping straight out of poverty, or, at least, 
slender means, into the possession of millions—many mill- 
ions—that alone is enough to exclude from the strongest 
mind any subject whatever. When you add to this that the 
man had seen his wife—the wife of two months—deliber- 
ately leave bim, it is clear that there was abundant material 
for meditation 

He left the hospital as quickly as he could, conscious that 
the nurses were looking at him and et cage | about him. 
He went into the streets, where he met his editor, and en- 
tirely forgot who the man was and what had been promised 
to him 

Then he made his way to St. James’s Park, and paced up 
and down that lonely southern walk, Here at any.rate he 
could think. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


For a scientific man his case was lamentable. To one who 
resolutely believed nothing except what he saw, felt, and 
could experiment upon, the case was almost insulting. For 
those two voices within him—actually two voices, two non- 
existent voices within the brain of a physician and a Fellow 
of the Royal Society—were sundinealh crying out; the one 
that called him, over and over again, Fool, madman, dolt”’; 
the other that bade him rejoice over the great wealth that 
he had acquired, bidding him gloat over it, count it, plup 
his hands into the mountain of gold, bathe in it, admire the 
yellow glow of it, consider the power of it, climb to the top 
of it,and stand there a monument for the world to envy— 
the great, the good, the illustrious, the fortunate, the dis- 
penser of good, a modern savior of the world. ‘‘ Now am I 
a god!” said the rich man of old—poor wretch! A king he 
was, too. ‘‘Now I am like Zeus the Cloud-Compeller.” 
Zeus heard and did compel the clouds, and, lo! the lightning 
fell upon that man who was so like a god that he lay =. 
dead—all his Divine likeness gone, and his wealth piled up 
in mockery around his dead ‘Fool! Madman! Dolt!” 
cried continually the other voice. Both voices together, 
each trying to outbawl the other. 

Then a doubt seized him, a doubt as to the papers. 
they, after all, complete? Was there no flaw in them? 

He hurried as hard as he could walk to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, 

Thank Heaven! All was complete—Mr. Nicholson reas- 
sured him. The Treasury would certainly make as little 
delay as possible; he might reckon upon possession in a 
very short time. He would then be able to sit down, ascer- 
tain exactly what he possessed, and frame for himself his 
future course. 

‘Frame his future course.” These were the lawyer's words. 
**Frame bis future course—” Why, he now remembered 
that he had not laid down any future course for himself— 
none at all; he was going to found his college, and then? 
Work in it all his life? Perhaps. But then, there would 
be all this money. He would want a house to correspond 
with his income; there would be the management of the 
estates. With so vast a property there would be an im- 
mense number of things to be looked after, and the inter- 
ests of the child to be considered. Perhaps he would not 
be able to do much more research work. 

He left Lincoln's Iun Fields and walked home. 

Strange! The echoes had returned to the house—the 
echoes which he found when he visited it with Margaret; 
the echoes which rang from side to side up the staircase. 
They came back when Margaret left. Once more the house 
was empty. For a while there had been love in it; youth 
and love; youth and love and laughter and the music of 
woman's voice. Now it was empty again; it was as empty 
as when the old, old man sat alone all day long with never 
a whisper to break the silence, and the echoes ringing 
like funeral bells if one set foot within the hall or upon the 
stairs. 

There was not a sound in the house ; the two servants be- 
low went about their work as quiet as mice. The door at 
the top of the kitchen stairs was closed, and their voices 
could not be heard above. 

Lucian shivered involuntarily. Margaret, he thought, 
would come back. She could not do without him. Mean- 
time the house was horribly empty. 

He hung up his hat and went into his study. He remem- 
bered the meeting with the editor ; there was that paper he 
had promised. He found the pamphlet—a light and poet- 
ical brochure in German on the bacillus of some obscure dis- 
ease—indolence, I thiuk—and began to read where he had 
left off, pen in hand. 

After half an hour he found that what he read with his 
eyes was producing no effect of any kind upon his brain— 
a disease requiring another bacillus. He pushed his paper 
from him as a rustic pushes his plate from him when he has 
finished dinner. Then his pen began of its own accord to 
draw figures—dazzling figures connected with the great in- 
heritance. Thus—£12,000,000 for principal—what a glori- 
ous array of captive naughis! How many years of saving 
and success went for each oblong naught—each golden 
ellipse? At only three per cent., £360,000 a year was the 
income from this capital sum. 

Or, £30,000 a month—something like a monthly check! 

Or, £1000 a day. 

Or, £41 an hour—sleeping or waking. 

Or, 14s. a minute—every time the second hand goes 
round. 

Suppose he were just to leave it invested, as his grand- 
father had done, and to live on a little fraction of it—just 
to see what would happen. Well, to begin with, it would 
double in twenty-three years, and double again in twenty- 
three years more. He would then have £48,000,000 sterling. 
He would then be a little over seventy. Think of it! forty- 
eight millions! 

He went on calculating—estimating, pleasing himself— 
it was a new sense—with the mere imagination—figures are 
the most imaginative things possible—of these great pos- 
sessions. By the time he had learned to understand a little 
the peculiarities and the enjoyment of his grandfather, the 
money-lender, and his great-grandfather, the miser, he no 
longer regarded them with shame or with disgust. As Mar- 
garet told him, he was changed indeed. 

When he turned to the consideration of his college, he 
perceived for the first time Ahat the sums he had originally 
proposed for it were much too big. It would only defeat 
his own purpose, he now understood, to make it so rich. 
Besides, there were other things which had to be done. He 
must not surrender all his powers. Little by little; one en- 
dowment at atime. With an income of £360,000 a year 
one can do an enormous quantity of good. With such an 
income one is a demi-god for power of benevolent endow- 
ments. Perbaps without touching the principal at all he 
might carry out all his designs. Two years’ income—or 
three at least—would be an ample endowment for a college. 
He might endow it with a million sterling, which means 
an income of £30,000; many colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are not endowed with so much. 

And soon. For the first thought of the very rich man is 
how he can make himself still richer. With moderate 
wealth—say, the possession of a hundred thousand pounds 
—what our ancestors feelingly called a “‘ plum”—with a 
plum in our pocket—a ripe, sweet, fragrant, delicately 
colored plum, an Orleans plum, or an egg plum, with its 
dewy bloom upon it—the average man is satisfied. He can 
sit down to enjoyment; he can give checks in charity, and 
so fee) good all over; he can belong in imagination to 
Samaria and die comfortably, relying on certain texts. 
When the plum is a million, or two millions, or ten mill- 
ions, one wants to make it more. It was quite natural that 
the last Burley but three should become a miser, and equally 
natural that the last but two should become a money-lender. 


Were 
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They were so rich that they wanted more. And if you ask 
why this is so, you are referred to the German philosopher, 
who will d ‘the diseases peculiar to wealth. 

Lucian dinner served in his study. He reflected with 
the customary satisfaction of the rich man on this subject, 
that his household expenses would now become very est; 
he thought that he might comfortably live on two hundred 
a year—so long as Margaret staid away—but that would 
not be long; he would then have £360,000, less £200 a year, 
for his income. With this he could carry out the most 
precious designs—one year’s income, perhaps, would do— 
and save the rest. Heaven! How the money would go 
rolling up! 

He spent the evening in the same manner—over his fig- 
ures. At midnight he went up stairs, 

Even the room awakened no memory of Mar 
twelve hours or so since she went away, yet he already 
forgotten her. A young wife on the one side; twelve mill- 
ions on the other. Of course he had forgotten her. His 
brain was full of the millions. If he remembered her, it 
was with a little feeling of disgust. She would cost so 
much. ; 

One of the voices was silent. The other dropped into a 
murmur of encouragement and congratulation : 

“Oh, you are so rich! Oh, you are so powerful! Oh, 
you are so generous! And you will grow richer—richer— 
richer! More powerful, more generous.” 

Dives sank into slumber, careless that the house was 
empty. So, you see, the work of the fortune was done. 
Love was driven out, and the loveless man felt not his loss. 
What more dreadful curse could have fallen upon him? 

(to se oonrinuED.) 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
THE ANTI-CHRISTMAS SOCIETY. 


C=. has been defined as that particular season 
in which we spend money we cannot afford in buying 
for our friends things which, as a rule, they do not want. 
Apparently this voices the sentiment of many persons, and 
for this reason there has been started among a number of 
benevolent women a society called ‘‘The Anti-Christmas 
Society.” At first this would seem to be a misnomer, its 
motive and aim being purely philanthropic and practical. 
Of late years Christmas gifts have been exaggerated not 
only in number, but in elegance; friends have vied with 
each other in the costliness and beauty of the gift itself, 
forgetting entirely the spirit which should accompany it. 
It has been a season of worry and vexation of mind. Con- 
scientious persons have suffered in the effort to do what 
was as montages Se oy we of them, and not exceed their lim- 
ited means. omen have absolutely made themselves ij], 
and by the time the lovely and joyful day came have been 
laid low on a bed of suffering. The whole thing has been 
run into the ground, and m being a holiday full of 
cheer and good will it has degenerated into a day of en- 
forced and misapplied generosity. 

Now, this Anti-Christmas Society has made a move in the 
right direction. All the members agree to give nothing 
to their immediate friends exceeding a dollar in price, 
and in many instances they have mutually sworn off ex- 
changing gifts at all. If they have put aside a certain 
sum of money to be expended at this time, it can be used 
where it will be of some real service. Unfortunately this 
year has been a hard one for numberless persons, and there 
are thousands of chances for one to give where one’s gift 
will be of substantial value to the fortunate recipient. For 
these modest and inexpensive presents much ingenuity can 
be shown, and there never was a time when there were so 
many opportunities to buy pretty and suitable things for 
one dollar as now. For instance, there are no end of at- 
tractive small silver knickknacks, ranging in price from fifty 
cents to a dollar, which are useful and acceptable. A grow- 
ing plant which will last all winter will gladden the heart 
of an invalid friend; a good photograph of any well-known 
picture is always worth having; a book is always accept- 
able, and there one may have quite a chance to ane judg- 
ment in her choice. Any little bit of work embroidered at 
ove’s leisure is enjoyéd by a busy woman who bas no time 
and ibly no taste for doing such things, but has the ca- 
pability of appreciating the time and thought such a gift 
has cost the giver. City folks are so rushed that but little 
spare time is theirs to devote to absent friends, whereas those 
who are fortunate enough to live less disturbed and inter- 
rupted lives can sit down quietly with their work, and spend 
a few hours crocheting or knitting, the happy result of 
whicb labor giving great pleasure to the individual who is 
the inspiration of it. 

There are knitted overshoes which cannot be bought at 
the ordinary shops, but which are most convenient and com 
fortable to wear over one’s slippers when one is obliged to 
go out in the evening. The soles are ordinary India-rubber 
soles, the gaiters being knitted on to them. There are also 
wristers, mittens, brioches, wash-rags, doilies, and centre- 
pieces for the table, all simple and easy to make, costing 
comparatively little, and yet useful aud acceptable as gifts. 
It is the appropriateness of a present and not its cost which 
gives it its real value. Let us this year try to put our hearts 
into our remembrances to our friends. 

Christmas dinners, too, can have a character of their own 
without any extra outlay of money if the hostess gives a 
litle thought to the arrangement of her table decorations. 
If the color chosen is green, a pretty device is to place a 
small Christmas tree in the centre of the table. It can be 
made to stand — by setting it in a bed of moss. Han 
on to the tree gay glass balls, light it with tiny candles, aed 
suspend to it also little surprises for each person at the table, 
something personal, and amusing if possible. One grand- 
mother has a custom of giving to her grandchildren the little 
things which were prized by their fathers and mothers when 
they themselves were young—mamma’s first thimble; a lock 
of papa’s hair, very flossy and yellow, a decided contrast to 
the few thin gray locks which now adorn his head; a 
tiny pair of white silk gloves, which was grandmother's 
first pair. These little things have been cherished and care- 
fully preserved all these years, and are now brought out as 
genuine surprises to the happy recipients of them. 

Trim the table with mistletoe, and at each plate place a 
little bunch of it tied with green and red ribbon. If the 
family circle is small, call in some young men or young 
women who have no homes,who are living in boarding houses, 
and to whom the day must be dreary and forlorn, separated 
as they are from those who are dear to them. In this way 
you ~ | make the hOliday real to others and pleasanter to 

oursell. 

f Any gift is much daintier io appearance if it is neatly 
tied up. Inu every well-regulated house there should be a 
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place where boxes are kept. Every box which comes to 
the house, as soon as its contents are used, should be put in 
this closet; string should be kept there also, and wrapping- 
paper, so that if one has a parcel to do up in a hurry al the 
necessary implements are at hand, Christmas gifts should 
be wrapped in heavy white paper, or colored tissue-paper, 
and the packages tied with narrow ribbon to match the 
paper. A very tasteful book was once sent done up in white 
paper, and tied up with green and red ribbon; in the bow 
was placed a small bunch of mistletoe. It takes some time 
to do all this, but if one begins some days beforehand, ove 
can do it all without much fatigue, and the result is very 
satisfactory. 

It is, of course, the custom to give to each of the servants 
in the house a suitable “Christmas box,” as our British neigh- 
bors call it. This is done in many instances in a purely 
perfunctory way, for, as a rule, our domestics are only 
transient inmates of our homes; but if we are so fortunate 
as to have old and faithful retainers, it will repay us to give 
them more thay a passing thought. Add to the dress or 
the money little articles which may seem trivial, but which 
are just the things they do not buy for themselves. There 
are stockings which come at this season to hang by the 
chimuey for Santa Claus to fill; get some of these, and 
mark them with the name of each servant for whom they 
are intended, and put into them various small things which 
will be useful—a pretty silver thimble, a needle-book, a silk 
muffler, a pair of gloves, a fine handkerchief, a photograph 
of the baby, a prayer-book, a Christmas card, or anything 
of this kind. It may be a little trouble, but if the servant 
is of the right sort it will be thoroughly appreciated. 

Old Christmas cards can be utilized by being sent to hos- 
pitals. Children are always delighted with bright pictures; 
these should never be thrown away under any circum- 
stances. The holiday season is sad for most of us as we 
grow older, and the only possible way to make Christmas 
day a happy one is to share our pleasures with those who 
are less fortunate than ourselves. ** SPECTATOR.” 


FRENCH JACKET AND TOQUE. 
See illustration on front page. 


JARISIANS show a preference this season for short 
jackets and for those of medium length rather than 

the long coats commended by English tailors, The short 
French jackets are decidedly more chic, and are in great 
favor with young women who do not require the warmth of 
long garments 

The jacket illustrated is an admirable model for either 
velvet or cloth. In the original it is of fleecy gray cloth, 
and a straight high collar of Astrakhan fur, doubled through- 
out, that it may be worn either standing or turned over. A 
wide band of glossy black Astrakhan borders the entire 
edge. It is otherwise trimmed with three brandebourgs of 
passementer™ that fasten the garment on one side. Down 
the back over the seams of the side forms are passementerie 
bands ending with pendeloques. Three varrow rows of As- 
trakhan are around the comfortably large gigot sleeves. 

The toque of black velvet is one of Virot’s newest designs. 
It is placed quite far back, largely showing the front hair, 
drawn back in soft waves. A buckle of old silver with 
strass stones ornaments the front. At the back an aigrette 
is formed of ends of black satin ribbon stiffened with fine 
wire to keep them erect, and below these, drooping on the 
hair, is a cluster of dahlias, rose, violet, and white. 


A MAN’S NECKTIE. 


F the details of a man’s dress one that should be chosen 
with cure is his necktie. An ugly or unbecoming tie 
always mars his appearance. Pains should be taken to se 
lect not only pretty colors, but colors that harmonize with 
the rest of one's clothes, 

The other day I saw a man neatly attired in a well-fitting 
suit of dark blue, who would have looked very well dressed 
indeed had he not, unfortunately, been wearing a light blue 
satin tie. The tie of light blue satin was bad enough in it- 
self, but combined with the dark blue suit it was simply in- 
tolerable 

As a rule, dark ties are better than light ones. Fair men 
especially should wear very dark blue or black, with lighter 
figures. If one prefers a light tie he cannot do better than 
to wear a plain white one. 

It is surprising how many hideous colors and combina- 
tions the mind of man has invented to entrap the unwary 
purchaser of neck-wear. He goes into a shop and sees 
spread out before him drabs and grays and browns and all 
sorts of queer things, at which he gazes helplessly. 

Finally, after having with much difficulty persuaded the 
salesman that these will not do at all,in spite of the fact 
that he (the salesman) and all the rest of the world are wear- 
ing them, the weary shopper is shown what he wants. It 
was just at hand all the time, but the clerk for some rea- 
son of his own did not get it. 

In regard to the shape of ties there is one fundamental 
rule that should be borne in mind always: Never wear a 
made-up tie. It is sure to be stiff and ugly, and to show 
just what it is—an imitation. Like most imitations, it is in 
bad taste. If you tie your cravat yourself you are almost 
sure to be right. 

The two ties that are most worn at present are the club 
and the butterfly. The club is a straight bow, the ends 
being very little if at all wider than the middle of the bow- 
knot. The butterfly, on the other hand, has very wide ends, 
and the knot in the middle is pulled quite tight, giving a 
form something like that of a butterfly. They are both very 
pretty. They suit well the collars now worn, and are becom- 
ing to most men. 

nstead of either of these, one may, if he wishes, wear a 
four-in-hand. This should be made with rather broad ends 
that narrow gradually to the middle—a shape that enables 
one to tie a small knot, leaving the ends to spread out be- 
neath. The broad flat knot in which we sometimes see 
four-in-hands tied is very ugly. 

Some months ago there was an attempt to revive the old 
stock of our grandfathers. Bows, and even four-in-hands, 
were made in this shape, and a few were worn. It was a 
passing fad, however, and has entirely disappeared. 

With evening dress for all formal occasions there is but 
one tie, of simple white lawn. This of course, like all others, 
one must tie for himself. 

At home, and for such informal affairs as those to which 
one wears a dinner-coat, a black satin bow may be worn. 
However, this is very informal. It may do for a “ smoker” 
at one’s club, or for a small supper where men only are pres- 
ent. ‘‘ When in doubt wear white,” is a good rule. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


It may be well to say a few words about scarf-pins, I 
have often noticed men wearing bow-ties with pins stuck 
in the sides of them, It is iy, D to say that this 
is in very bad form. One should never put a pin in these 
ties, It serves no pu whatever, and is evidently placed 
there solely to show the pin. 

In a four-in-hand the pin is used because it is necessary 
to keep the tie in shape. That is the reason it is worn, and 
since it is useful, it may as well be pretty. It should not be 
elaborate, though. A simple little knot of gold is in much 
better taste than a large and flashy pin. 

Epwarp INGLIS. 


TABLES AND TABLE COVERS. 


f hy > and table covers play an important part in the 
furnishing of living-rooms, and they may be made very 
pleasing and decorative features or the reverse. 

The large low -ceiled parlor of a charming country inn 
known to the writer is furnished throughout in perfect 
taste as to floor covering, furniture, hangings, lamp shades, 
etc., but a most unpleasing effect is produced by the table 
covers, which are of the cheap chenille variety in gaudy 
coloring, quite out of harmony with the other refined ap- 
pointments of the room. 

The reason for this incongruity lies in the fact that it is 
almost impossible to find a ready-made table cover (either 
artistic or beautiful) which is not too costly for the average 
purse, and so the tawdry affairs of the shops are tolerated 
in default of something better. 

It is quite possible, however, to make tasteful and artistic 
spreads at moderate expense, and for these there may be 
found beautiful goods both in silk and linen, which afford 
an excellent foundation. A rich and effective cover for use 
in a drawing-room may be gotten up with very little labor, 
and at an expense of not more than $9 or $10, by purchas- 
iug a square of brocade in a ‘‘skeleton-leaf” design. This 
comes in pale neutral blues and greens, and is light on one 
side and dark on the other. The leaves which cover its 
surface have the appearance of embroidery in outline, and 
iu making the cover a two-inch hem should be turned up on 
the light side, and buttou-holed with rope silk to match the 
dark side. 

Tassels of the silk about four inches deep when finished 
should be pluced three at each corner, one on the point, and 
the others two inches from it on either side. This goods is 
fifty inches wide, and one and three-eighths yards will be re- 
quired, The exquisite ‘‘ shadow silks” are often used in the 
same way, the cost being about the same. 

A square of rich old-red velours at $2 25 will prove an 
exceedingly durable cover for a library or sitting - room 
table, and this may be hemmed, and finished at the corners 
with tassels, or edged all around with a three-inch silk fringe 
to match. 

Far less expensive and extremely effective is Siberian 
linen, which has been recommended before in these columns 
for window-hangings. This is also fifty inches wide, and 
sells for $150 4 yard. It comes in a beautiful yellowish- 
red, in pale yellow, and green, and the red especially is most 
desirable for the purpose. One and three-eighths yards 
will be required, and this should have a two-inch hem 
turned up on the right side. Some of the linen of which 
the goods is made may be bought at fifteen ceuts a skein, 
and a cord of a dozen strands should be couched all around, 
with a button-holing of rope silk to match. Make tassels of 
the same, with half a dozen strands of silk to brighten them, 
and fasten on each corner as suggested for the brocade. A 
dozen skeins of the silk will be needed for tassels and 
couching. 

This cover may be converted into a handsomer one by 
stumping a design of conventionalized flower forms just 
above the hem, and coloring them with aniline dyes i) a 
deeper red, Outline these with the rope silk in a shade to 
match the goods, and an effect of embroidery with little 
labor will be secured, 

W here the worker has a love for embroidery and plenty 
of leisure, charming covers may be made by having some 
bold design, like a conventionalized lotus flower and leaf, 
stumped on unbleached cotton or soft linen of the same hue 
in an all-over pattern to cover well the surface. The flowers 
should be dove with blues and greens, in what is called the 
tapestry stitch, and the centres filled in with lace stitch in 
gold. 

Gold thread can also be used to outline the forms if de- 
sired, although this is not necessary. Work the stems in 
rope stitch with dull green silk, and the leaves in a some- 
what darker shade. A simple hem at the edge, with a cord 
effect two inches above it dove in silks, is a sufficient 
finish. 

For bedroom tables nothing is more suitable than the 
small covers of white linen embroidered either in white silk 
or in pale yellow, or blue, as best suits the furnishing of the 
room, 

A dark blue linen cover used in a blue and white room is 
powdered over with white violets, and bordered with a frill 
of torchon lace, and this has the advantage of being wash- 
able in the hands of a careful laundress. 

In tables there is an infinite variety, from those in rich 
dark mahogany, which require uo cover to enhance their 
beauty, to simple pine ones, stained in imitation of hard- 
woods, Which may be bought from $1 50 up, and which are 
to be found in many shapes and sizes 

The corner table is a useful piece of furniture, as its tri- 
angular shape fits into a corner of the room, and takes up 
but little space. Two leaves, also triangular, rest against 
the wall when closed, but the table when drawn out and ad- 
justed takes an oblong shape, and is of considerable size. 

Most useful for people who entertain a great deal are the 
small tables which come in “‘ nests,” and which imitate the 
Oriental ones in Japanese lacquer with which we have long 
been so familiar. They have inlaid tops, and may be bought 
for $40 a set of four or five. They fit one into the other, and 
take up the space of but one table, until required for extra 
service, when they may be quickly separated and disposed 
about a room for the convenience of guests. 

In country houses it is quite common now to see tables 
with a square of pine for the top, set on crossed logs of 
white birch left just as they are brought from the woods. 
The only finish used is a narrow strip of the same nailed 
along the edge. 

A simple mat only is laid on these, as a large spread 
would hide the beauty of the wood which forms the lower 
part of the table, or the top may be covered with fine weave 
white matting, and the narrow strips of birch will serve to 
hide the raw edges where it is nailed to the pine. 

Many F. Harman, 
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PROPER CARE OF THE EYES. 


UCH oftener than formerly we see little children wear- 

ing spectacles. It is not uncommon to observe wee 

tots in Greenaway dresses with these useful aids to vision 

on their little faces. Thoughtless people regret this, and 

sometimes fancy that it is an affectation, thie putting glasses 

ou babies; but for many years so little intelligent care has 

been given rd people in general to their eyes, that the pres- 

ent state of things is not remarkable, and it is a good thing 

that doctors are now called upon to save the sight of chil- 
dren before the eyes are irretrievably ae rg 

Insufficient light in school-rooms, the habit of reading and 
studying by flickering artificial light, or in the end of the 
day, when the light is growing dim, have had-a great deal 
to do with ruining children’s eyes. Many children are born 
with some visual defect, and this can only be corrected b 
giving the eyes at least as much care as everybody thinks it 
necessary to give to the teeth. 

Several precautions should be observed by all persons 
who feel any weakness or weariness when using their eyes. 
One is to give these useful organs frequent rests during the 
day, closing them for perhaps five minutes at the end of 
every hour of work, never reading in public conveyances, 
where the focus is constantly changing; and be careful, 
when reading by lamp-light, to see that it is steady, and 
also, in addition to the lamp used for immediate purposes 
of reading or writing, to be sure there is other light well 
diffused about the room. 

Persons whose eyes are weak should not allow themselves 
the pleasure of looking at flame; even the bright leaping 
fire on the hearth should have a screen interposed between 
it and the eyes. Bathing with hot water is often a great com- 
fort; and, on the other hand, there are some who find cold 
water very refreshing and invigorating. Frequent bathing 
and frequent rest and early going to bed are good prescrip- 
tions for tired eyes. Great care should be taken of the gen- 
eral health, particularly in children and in grown people, 
if there is any tendency to weak or inflamed eyes. Some- 
times a long walk in the open air every day will couduce to 
the strengthening of eyes that have grown weak, because in 
— up the whole system one builds up the weak part 

rst, 
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E. L. T.—Your gray wool will look well made as you suggest. Small- 
patterned brocades are worn by young ladies, The merchant in your 
town will send for the beads and spangles yon need. Use dark biue or 
black silk for a vest in your blue checked wool made as you propose, 

Tennexesee.—Low-cut corsages are not worn at the theatre, either 
in a box or the parquet. At the opera they are worn in any part of the 
house, The house is not now darkened at a morning wedding. The 
buckle on the stock-collar is appropriate. 

A. B.—Use your red-dotted grenadine for sleeves to a dressy house 
waist. Then have a fitted lining of red silk, and cover it with black 
chiffon, gathered or accordion-pleated. Cut your plain wool skirt with 
godets by the pattern in Bazar No. 43. Have the date and hour on your 
own card, and inciose your sister's card with it. 

J.M. Z.—Have a plain skirt and large sleeves of your material, and 
make a round waist of blue, gray, or brown cloth, as best suits you. Tarn 
over revers of silk or velvet and edge them with your mink bands. 

Reaper.— Mrs. Sherwood’s book, Manners and Social Usages, will give 
you comprehensive information on these subjects, 

Lawrenox.—There is no impropriety in naming the child as you sug- 
gest; he would not be called 2d, however. Return your calls by sending 
cards, and explain the situation when you do go about again. 

Criry Sunsoxniser.—It is desirable for obvious reasons to acknowledye 
by regret or acceptance an invitation to any affair including «a banquet or 
elaborate supper; this is the reason an invitation to a wedding reception 
should be acknowledged. It is a courtesy very frequently omi ted, how- 
ever. Naturally it does not relieve you from the duty of an after-call, 

pouy.— Write a note of regret in the same person in which the invita- 
tion is written ; it is never quite nice to respond to a written invitation 
by a card. 

Mary.—Hold the fork in your right hand with the tines upward. 
Yes, send an acknowledgment. Probably not. Menus are seldom used 
at any private function. 

J. V.—You may send cards in acknowledgment of all such attentions; 
the border on your card explains itself. English crépe is considered the 
devpest mourning veil for a widow; silk-warp nuns’ veiling ie also worn. 
The widow's name remains Mrs. John Smith; to hyphenate the maiden 
name with the Smith would look an affectation unless done for sume 
specific reason. 

. E, W. P.—It is customary to send announcement cards to one's en- 
tire list; it does not commit you to anything further socially. It is 
simply what the name implies—an “announcement.” The Jutest form 
muy be obtained from any leading stationer. 

A Sonsontser,—Have your tea party at six or seven o’clock ; it should 
bd rather a substantial meal, and you may invite your guests to “ High 

ea. 

Soruta.—The custom of girls going to the theatre alone with men is 
largely a matter of locality ; it is not considered good form in larye cities, 
bat in the limited society of a small place it may appear quite different. 

Bearnix.—A tea would be a better form of afternoon entertainment to 

ive in your guest's honor then a card party. ap ber card with yours. 
n the other case ask your list “to meet Mine Smith.” There is no objec- 
Uon to your selecting your guests in the manner you suggest. 

E. M. K.—When your hostess answers ber own door you have no occa- 
sion for cards, unless you desire to call ber attention to your reception 
day, in which case put your cards in the tray. Invitations may be iseued 
in your mother's name even if she is an invalid. Use your ca)ling-cards 
for tea invitations, adding day and hours; enclose in one envelope only, 
aud address to Mr. and Mrs. Biank, or to the Misses Blank. Acknow- 
ledgment cards may be sent or left with those of the ladies of the family. 
We do not answer inquiries by mail. 

D. H. P.—Send a written acceptance or regret for the reception invita- 
tion. Get Mra. Sherwood'’s Manners and Social Usages for reference on 
ape of etiquette. 

arnrax.—Well-bred men wear very few rings now—possibly one heavy 
gold, setting a single jewel, preferably some stone, something 
with an art value rather than purely ornamental. The Society of Decora- 
—_ and the Exchange for Woman’s Work receive articles to place on 
BA 

Paupvr.—Use dotted Swiss for your curtains, fasten them with a head- 
ing at the top upon the wood-work, and cut them the length of the win- 
dow. It is prettier to have a square or scarf of rich color for your pixno 
and table than white embroidery ; the latter is too suggestive of the din- 
ing-table. A room is rarely confined absolutely to one color now in its 
decoration and furnishing, so probably yours is quite right. The desira- 
bility of replacing an article broken while visiting depends upon circum- 
stances, and your intimacy with the family. Usually it is better taste and 
less commercial to make the loss oe other gift than to replace 
the article absolutely. Yes, women of the “swell set” sometimes order 
drinks sent to their rooms in hotels. The “swell set” does not of neces- 
sity mean the best society. A handsome framed etching, a sofa cushion, 
or a table cover would be desirable as a Christmas gift fe the man. 

Bextua.—Books are among the most suitable Christmas gifte for men. 
Of course your choice in selection will be regulated by the man's individ- 
ual taste. If you must use perfnmes, choose the most delicate. Suchet- 
powder kept in your wardrobe givew'a suggestion of delicate scent to your 
garments, without the offensiveness of a strong odor. 

“ ‘Tenvesses.”—Heatler or thistles would be the Scotch flowers, goiden- 
rod the American. None of these ae available at this season of the 

ear, why do you not have some draperies of the plaid of this particular 

tchman combined with holly and mistletoe? That would be season- 

able and appropriate. A lady may certainly remove her wraps, bat, and 
gloves when travelling in a drawing-room car. 

Romona.—1. It is usnal to have the bridemaids stand on the bride’s side 
of the altar, and the ushers on the groom's side. 2. The bride’s father, 
after the ceremony of giving her away, returne to his seat, which is in the 
first pew. 3. It depends upon circumstances and conditions whether the 
clergyman says *‘ grace” at the breakfast. 4. The reception should be as 
soon after the ceremony as possible. 5. Ladies wear their hate during re- 
ception aud breakfast at a morning wedding. 9. Either is ap 
7. Dark skirts of silk or of mohair ure preferred, 
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A. PASTORAL IN 
MASQUERADE. 


It was the masked ball given Christmas night ; 
The lines of waiting coaches blocked the way ; 
Forth from the doors and windows streamed 
the light, 
And sound of lughees and of music gay ; 
Through the broad hall where palms and aloes 
grew, 
Bacchante-like,there swept a jocund crew. 


The fair Diana through the ball-room sped , 
Her diamond crescent glittering inher hair; 
A knight a wood-nymph wooed mid roses red, 
And Bacchus ,wreathed with leaves and 
fruit ,was there; 
There Spring and Winter met,and both were gay, 
And all New York seemed keeping holiday. 


But Corydon and Phyllis strayed away 
To a sequestered grotto,cool and green, 


W here palm-trees screened them from the ball-room gay, 


And small electric lights were set between ; The swain,all faint with love of that fair maid, 


Far of f the two-step faintly, sweetly played, } 
Like music by Arcadian shepherds ee cle PR the arching leaves had found a seat ; 
U 


ose by aplashing fountain softly played ; 
Theda air me! the potted share senatied sweet . 
pon her snowy neck one loose lock curled . 

His Harlem flat seemed like another world . 


‘The maid had laid her hat and crook aside, 
And he could see the blush that dyed her cheek. 
His heart soloudly beat in vain he tried 
To form the words of love he longed tospeak . 
we her bosom where the kerchief white 
as crossed ,a pin of diamonds sparkled bright. 


Upon her lap a bunchof daisies lay, 
Which she with tremulous fingers tore apart 
(They came from that new florist’s on Broadway); 
er kerchief shook above her throbbing heart ; 
How tall and fair he seemed ;-and yet,forsooth! 
He only was a rustic Harlem youth . 


But suddenly a satyr flushed with wine, 
Parted the leaves and spoke with jaunty air; 
“Beg pardon, but! think this waltz ismine’’ _ 
(She knew him well ,-a Wall Street millionaire.) 
He bore her of f, she casting looks of woe 
To where her swain stood, pale to see her go. 
K.Pyle. 
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MR. RUTHVENS BLACK-LIST. 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 


fle superintendent had written him that the strike was 

broken, and he had come down to see for himself. 
The day before Christmas to a man whose family is in Eu 
rope is a mockery, and he could run over to his sister’s that 
same evening. He was ready to start the works, and he 
had enough applications sent to him from men outside and 
from the strikers themselves to open any day that he 
wished. He had orders enough for a beginning; indeed, 
they were beginning to press a little, and he did not like 
running his other plant (which had not struck) night and 
day. So he had decided (as was his habit to decide) 
quickly, bad taken the train, landed four hours later in the 
little Illinois town, and, ten minutes after his feet touched 
the platform, was in the office, his top-coat off, his elbow 
on a desk, and his eyes busy not only with the pile of type 
written papers, but with every detail in the room and every 
flicker of expression on Barclay’s face. 

David Ruthven had not made a fortune before he was 
forty without learning to see a great many more things than 
were held up for his view 

‘*So you think the strikers are sick of it, do you?” said 
he, smoothing his mustache. He was only forty-eight, but 
it was already gray—almost as gray as his thick short 
hair. 

** Dead-sick,” said the superintendent. 

**Do you think there is much actual suffering here ?” 

** I don’t think there is much starving or freezing ; I think 
there are a good many houses where they are keeping up 
only one fire, and have maybe only one real meal a day.” 

hile he spoke the superintendent smiled in an embar 
rassed way ; he was a new man, who had come in since the 
strike—a man with a gift for improvements in machinery, 
who had risen from the ranks himself. This position had 
been a great advancement to him, and he felt he was risk 
ing it by his plain speaking; but he did not cut a word; he 
only looked frightened. To his surprise, Ruthven smiled— 
so warm and pleasant a smile that it transformed the man- 
ufacturer’s keen impassive face as if an electric light had 
flashed it out. Barclay recalled how he had been told that 
Ruthven’s few close friends had an enthusiastic affection 
for him. 

“TI used to live on a meal a day once about Christmas- 
time,” the rich man was saying, with the unconscious melt- 
ing of the voice that happens in the recounting of the van- 
ished and conquered trials of youth. ‘‘I went two weeks 
once on a meal a day, and without an overcoat, but I 
brought back my mother the last payment on our house, 
and she had an overcoat ready for me that she had made 
herself. I never shall have an overcoat as warm as that 
was.” He checked an involuntary sigh, thinking but not 
saying that this happened the year before his mother died; 
she had not lived to know his prosperity, and he never 
ceased to regret it. He continued in a different tone: ‘‘I 
started in, a lad in an office, at a dollar and seventy-five 
ceuts a week and keep myself. I was glad to get it, too! 


But to get back to business: I guess they will come back 
fast enough if you blow the whistle Tuesday and tell them 
to come up and apply; if they don’t, we can fill up the 
works with new m1 and teach them a lesson.” 

‘Perhaps they'll come back. I hope so,” said the super- 
intendent. ‘It’s a pretty awful thing for several hundred 
men to be out of work, and winter coming on. Will—will 
you let them all come back?” 

‘*Hardly,” said Ruthven. ‘‘ These fellows think they 
can strike and put me in a hole, and then, when they are 
tired of doing nothing, come back as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Well, they can’t. Not one of their committee— 
not a man that made speeches—” 

“I know they were abusive,” the superintendent began; 
but Ruthven cut him short with: 

“*I don’t care a rap for that; I’d have been flayed about 
as badly if I ran for Congress. It’s a matter of business 
with me. I want to make myself safe in the future. And 
I don't mean any busybodies or committees shall run my 
business for me. I’ve got a list here—I'll show it to you 
before I go. Not one of those men, mind! Now, how 
about the plans for protecting the new men? I sent them 
to you. You think the police force ample ?” 

“* Quite ample; there’ll be no trouble,” agreed the super- 
intendent. ‘‘ But it isn’t likely they'll make much, any- 
how; there never was a decenter set of men than we have, 
and that’s a fact, Mr. Ruthven. And Davis has kept them 
very steady. He’s trying -to get them to declare the strike 
off now and take their chances with you—” 

‘But he’s the chairman ; it’s Anthony Davis, isn’t it ? 
He must know /e can’t get back.” 

‘*He don’t expect it, sir. He’s sent his wife home to her 
folks, and he is going to go off in search of a job as soon as 
the strike is over. You don’t think it would be possible 
to forgive Tony ? He is a fine fellow, and a splendid black- 
smith.” 

‘* He'll have the better chance of a job, then,” said Ruth- 
ven, rising and shrugging himself into his great-coat. 

‘*There were two or three of the committee, particularly 
Finnerty and Vesey, I know, didn’t approve of the strike—” 

‘‘Why did they give in, then? It’s no use, Barclay—it’s 
settled.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Barclay, mildly. But in a second, as 
Ruthven reached the door, he ventured, ‘‘ If you knew the 
men as I have learned to know them, sir—” 

“That wouldn’t inake any difference. 
going to see the town a little by myself.” 

Barclay looked after him, a slim, erect figure, walking 
with the firm, light step of a young man, and he sighed. 
** Confound it ! I didn’t do a bit of good,” said he; ‘‘ maybe 
made him madder!” 

There were no traces of anger, however, on the presi- 
dent’s countenance as he moved down the street. 

Zoar was not a familiar town to him. The factory was 
newly established—barely two years old ; and Ruthven’s 
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knowledge of the place was no more than could be gleaned 
in walks from the station to the shops and from the shops 
back to the station. He looked about with a degree of fresh 
interest, deciding the town to have a grim look, with its leaf 
less maples, and its raw hill-sides sliced down to the level of 
the streets. Factory chimneys bristled on the river-bank. 
The smoke volleyed out of the near ones; but down to the 
left was a dismally clean group, above which the brilliant 
western sun had not a stain—his own. He had taken the 
main street, the principal business channel of the town. 
Was it his fancy that the little shops were not so gay as in 
former years? There was the customary Christmas garni 
ture in the windows: the mistletoe and holly trimmings, and 
the grotesque figures of the good old saint; but there seemed 
more fowls and fewer turkeys sprawling stiff yellow legs 
in the grocers’ windows; the toys were cheaper, though they 
made a brave display, and the butcher shops did not crowd 
the sidewalks as he remembered. There was, too, an ab- 
normal look about the streets: they were too full of men for 
the hour. Neither did the men look cheerful, as befitted 
the season. They drifted aimlessly through the streets, 
their hands in their pockets, and their shoulders under their 
thin coats hunched with the chill. There was no snow on 
the ground—in its place a stiffening black mud that made 
the shoes of the dreary crowd shapeless and ugly, and drab- 
bled the sidewalks and the floors of the stores. And Ruth- 
ven noticed that the people did not stumble under a cheer- 
ful burden of bundles, but carried very few. The men 
looked sullen, and the women’s faces were sharp and anx- 
ious. They cheapened the toys and fruits in shrill voices, 
complaining incessantly of the hard times. 

Ruthven found himself listening to one colloquy, himself 
sheltered by a great fir-tree: 

** Well, all I ask is to keep out of debt,” said one man; 
“it’s terrible to be in debt. I don’t owe nothing, but I’m 
on my last five dollars. I spent two of it, too. My wife 
says, let the children have a good time—” 

“They are the only ones, then,” a red-faced man inter 
rupted, violently, ‘‘and not all them; I got four to my 
house, and not a bite for them to-morrow.” 

‘All the same I seen you coming out of Jerry’s place 
yesterday,” a woman who stood close to the first speaker 
struck in, “‘ and ’twas past walking decent you was |” 

“I got me drunk for nothin’, then ; so what harm did it 
do the children?” the man demanded, sulkily. ‘‘ Ye know 
well, Mrs. Finnerty, I'd wint widout me beer if I couldn’ 
git it on credit—” 

** And that’s so, too,” the woman agreed, mollified; ‘* but 
don’t git so down-hearted, and don’t try to cheer up with 
whiskey, if it ¢s free, for it will be leaving the headache for 
you and the heartache for your wife the next morning ; 
and they're free t knows! Say, Michael, you come 
with Finnerty and me; come home! We've a chicken 
more’n we want, and Tony’s left ye some potatoes and 
onions. I seen him. Come home.” 








Yes,” said Finnerty, slipping his big hand into the 
man’s arm; ‘she’s right—come home.” 

I won't tike your chicken, then,” cried the man; but 
he choked in the middle of his denials, and rubbed his 
And they led him away. 

Them Finnertys do be charitable people,” one of the 
by-standers observed to another; ‘‘ and it ain’t much they got 
theirselves by now, I'm thinking.” 

* That's so,” said the other 

Ruthven waited, chained to the spot by an attraction 
stronger than he had ever felt in any theatre. Presently 
all the people went, except a man and a woman. He was 
a big fellow, with a clean-shaven square jaw that con- 
tradicted the mildness of his gray eye. His clothes were 
patched and shabby. She was nently dressed and a comely 
woman, but she looked tired wnd thin. When they drew 

tuthven’s attention she was counting over some nickels in 
the palm of her hand. ‘Twenty for the butter, and five 
for candy Ruthven could make out the words distinctl 

Jim, don't you think we could do jest as well with fif- 
teen cents’ worth of butter, and have ten cents for the 
candy? It ‘ll be all we can do for the children!” 

The man seemed to agree, and they entered the store to- 
gether, Ruthven following. Not for the first time that 
afternoon he wished that he could give something, but he 
did not dare. He did manage in this case to have a private 
word with the grocer’s clerk, which resulted in an astonish- 
ingly bountiful measure and some oranges for the children. 

We're going to give oranges to the kids to-day,” said 
the clerk, with a broad smile. So they were, after that visit 
of Ruthven’s 
He took a vast interest in the amiable stratagem, and re- 
wted to Ruthven (whom he did not recognize) confiden- 
illy, over the candy-barrel: *‘ Yes, they were pretty glad 
» buy a little on credit—all only come to eighty-five cents; 
there's the memorandum. When they pay up, I'll send it in 
stamps to you. I wouldn't ask for the cash if I was sure 
the man would git back. Name's Vesey, and I know him. 
Honest, sober man, and if he only gets back he'll pay every 
cent inside of three months.” 

“T guess he'll get back,” said Ruthven. ‘ And Finnerty, 
too.” But the latter sentence was not said aloud. 

‘’Wraid not,” muttered the grocer’s clerk; ‘‘ he’s on the 
committee. Say, will you give me your address, so’s I can 
return that money?” 

‘‘Oh, I'll be back,” Ruthven answered, carelessly, as he 
left the store. He walked for an hour. He listened in 
butchers’ shops and in bakers’, hearing plenty of blunt crit- 
icism of himself, but more broken ends of tales of suffering 
and patience and the poor helping the poor, as they always 
have helped. He heard more than one of his former men 
wsking that things might be ‘‘ charged,” with a choke in his 
voice, and the cringe of a horse expecting a blow in his 
eves 

Heard tell you'd shut down on credit,” said a man, 
sauntering up to a butcher's block with an elaborately care- 
less swagger 

Well, you got it straight,” the butcher stopped whis 
tling to answer. ‘‘ I'm as sorry’s the next one for the boys; 
but I can’t help ’em by failing, and that’s what ‘ll happen if 
I can't pay up myself.” 

“That's right,” said the man, absently drawing figures 
on the greasy slab with his thumb nail; “‘but—say, you 
‘ain't got no job of cutting wood or—anything that you'd let 
mighty low for a roast of pork for to-morrow ?” 

‘I'm sorry,” said the butcher, * but I’ain’t.” 

“Well, good -afternoon, then,” said the man; “jest 
thought I'd ask you, that’s all.” And he slouched out of 
the door. In the street Ruthven saw him standing, his 
hands in his pockets, looking drearily about him, as if he 
were trying to think where he could apply next. 

** And I haven't the face to go up to him and offer him a 
dollar,” said Ruthven. ‘ I wonder, is Ae on the committee 
too?” 

He roused himself with an effort. ‘It does make a dif- 
ference knowing the men,” he muttered ; ‘‘ but why, why 
will they let themselves be fooled by these Cheap Jacks of 
labor leaders?” 

With that he went off rapidly towards a livery-stable, 
where, in the haste that money can always command, he 
was given a dazzling new buggy and a big black horse. 

For more than an hour he drove rapidly through the 
country roads about the town, his thoughts climbing an ob- 
secure and rugged path to a new point of view. The strike 
orators were wont to arraign Ruthven as a ‘‘ cold-blooded 
aristocrat.” He was neither an aristocrat nor cold-blooded. 
Like many very rich men, he hated ostentation, and kept 
the simple tastes of his youth; and he had a secret, care- 
fully guarded, self-willed warmth of heart, often impelling 
him to erratic and expensive bits of kindness. The ice in 
his relations with his men came not from his temperament, 
but from the ignorance that circumstances had inflicted on 
him. He bad risen from the ranks, but it was in the office 
aud not atthe bench. He had none of that intimate sym- 
pathy which the working-man’s comrade acquires as uncon- 
sciously as he acquires his hard hands. Ruthven treated 
his workmen precisely as he treated any men of whom he 
bought goods. He bought labor as be bought wood or iron, 
at the best bargain he could make, but willing to pay the 
highest price for the best article. To pay wages promptly 
and to keep his word comprised the whole duty of an em- 
ployer, to his thinking. Fre could not afford to pay the 
wages demanded by the men, so he let them strike, and 
viewed the defeat that he had foreseen with a little tingle of 
complacency. ‘I'll rub it into those fellows,” he had said 
to himself on the train; “ they won't strike on me again ina 
burry.”” But after his few hours of mingling with the men 
he was not so sure of his own mind; the working-man as a 
husband and father and neighbor was so different from the 
working-man as a striker. The burden of his thoughts 
slipped out in a single sentence uttered as he turned his 
horse’s head: ‘‘ Yes, Barclay knows them better than I ; 
I guess the central committee will make enough examples!” 

He was on ove of the bleak hill-sides near the factory dis- 
trict. «The highway ran along the top of the hill; below 
were the river filled with floating ice and the marsh streaked 
by sleek black pools of ice, and overgrown with reddish- 
brown underbrush, like rust on a knife blade. Lean shadows 
of trees lay across the gray road, and melted into the larger 
and darker shadows of the hills. The electric lights had 
sprung up, and glared whitely over patches of the road, and 
red lamps were lighted in the small houses amoug the hills. 
Ruthven bad none too much time to return and catch his 
train 

But on the beelsof this thought thewgmpse a din of mingled 
rage and supplication from the ravife. Only one word, 
amid howls and curses, was distinct ; that word was ‘‘ Scab,” 
and it was strong enough to get Ruthven out of the buggy 


sleeve overt his eyes 
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and over the hill in an instant. Four men were pommell 

a writhing and yelling heap on the ground. At Ruthven’s 
shout the heap struggled to its kuees, lifting a face from 
which the blood was streaming, and begged: ‘Oh, don't 
kill me, boys ; I got six children—my wife, she is sick—ob, 
don’t! oh, don’t!’ 

**T’ll blow your brains out, the whole crowd of you, if you 
hit him again!” roared Ruthven ; and then slipped on an 
unseen patch of ice among the weeds and literally rolled 
down on them. He got on to his knees ; he did not try to 
rise further, for an ugly pain stabbed his ankle, and he knew 
better than to test it; but, cool as ever, he glanced along the 
shining barrel of his revolver. 

The other men—they were really boys—fell back; but 
the leader, screaming, ‘‘I don't care a —— for your pop!” 
made a savage rush. Ruthveu’s finger was on the leer, 
yet he held his fire, for at this moment another man plunged 
down the hill and fell upon the boys, hitting right and left, 
and using his heels with as much agility and vigor as his 
fists. The fury of his onslaught more than his blows sent 
them scattering. Then he ran nimbly to Ruthveu’s assailant, 
whom he clutched by the collar, crying, ‘‘Don't you fire, 
mister”; and in the same breath,addressing the man, ‘‘ Thank 
me and the Lord for saving your life, Tom Brady, and more 
shame to you being in such a mess.” 

“That's Ruthven,” said the other, sullenly, but making 
no attempt at resistance ; ‘‘ I. want to lick him!” 

The new-comer turned on Ruthven a perfectly calm, rath- 
er surprised, but not in the least abashed stare. His brows 
met heavily, aud he looked back contemptuously at the 
8 er. 

“ Drinking again !” said he; ‘‘and you with the makings 
of such a man in you! You ought to go home and kick 
yourself.” 

**T ain't drunk, and I'm going to lick—” 

** Lick nobody!” retorted the interferer, whom, for some 
reason—certainly not his size,since he was a slim man and 
rather short—the other seemed to regard with respect under 
all his bravado. 

** You ain’t dead gutter-drunk, but you ain’t sober, or you 
could see you haven't a show ; he'd shoot you dead before 
you can hit him a clip, you fool!” 

“Let him ; I wisht he would!” 

“And you've been doing up Lars Larson, too,” continued 
the reprover. 

**He was scabbing,” began the man. 

“What if he was? you ‘ain't no call to interfere and hit 
him! I told you this strike would be lost if you did that 
way! Bay "—addressing Ruthven — ‘‘ what’s the matter 
with you?” 

He spoke with respect, but it was the respect of the work- 


ing-man, which has not many outward forms, not of the per- ° 


sonal service to which Ruthven was accustomed. Ruthven 
himself, however, was feeling red-hot pincers in his ankle, 
and his only desire now was to get back to the office and 
his train. 

‘I guess you'll have to let me help you,” said the man ; 
‘you look as if you'd sprained your ankle. Here, Lars, you 
can’t find them teeth; quit hunting for them, and help Mr. 
Ruthven up.” 

“Maybe they'd grow again if I could find ‘em,” begged 
Lars, indistinctly, still groping; but on a second call he 
rose, and helped the speaker lift Ruthven to his feet. 

‘*Only get me back to my buggy and I shall be all right,” 
said Ruthven. He pulled out his purse. 

“I don’t want your money,” said the little man, roughly. 
**I mean I'm much obliged, but I ‘ain't done nothing.” 

Larson, however, with a shamed look, took the bank-note 
that Ruthven tendered. 

‘* You won't?” said Ruthven, smiling. The man shook 
his head. ‘‘Then I'll have to ask you to help me for no- 
thing,” said Ruthven, smiling again, but with a little grim- 
ace of pain. Leaning on the two men, be was helped up 
the hill. It was a climb that sent the blood to his head 
with the hideous pain of it. The drops stood on his white 
forehead, and his hair was wet. Neveftheless, he made no 
sign beyond a deadly whiteness that succeeded the flush. 

“I know we're hurtin’ you awful,” said Lars. ‘‘ You 
look jest like Jimmy Wickers did when he spilled the iron 
on him, and he never hollered.” 

* Jimmy was a sandy man,” said Ruthven, rather grimly. 

“ We're almost up,” said the other workman. ‘‘ Now— 
where's your buggy?” 

Horse and buggy were gone; but Ruthven merely shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘ It was too much to expect of the horse to 
wait,” he said. ‘‘ The question now is, what to do.” 

The man had been knitting his brows. ‘I don’t see any- 
thing for it,” said he, a trace of sullenness in his manner, 
“but for you to come to my house and wait till Larson can 
run over to town for the doctor. You'll have to excuse the 
house; my wife’s away—and houses don’t keep so well when 
the woman’s gone, you know.” 

“ My wife's away too,” said Ruthven. “It's a vuisance 
having your wife away Christmas, isn’t it?” 

** Yes, it is,” said the other; and then he looked at Ruth- 
ven with quite a different expression. ‘‘ Lean on me a little 
harder, sir,” he said. Ruthven noticed the “sir”; he had 
not used it before. 

** Before I go to your house,” said Ruthven, ‘‘I ought to 
know your name.” 

**Don’t you know?” said the man, with a flip of the eye- 
brow quite indescribable. ‘‘I’m Tony Davis.” 

Beyond a quick glance at Tony, and a slight shifting of 
his weight to Lars’s shoulder, Ruthven gave no sign of sur- 


rise. 

“ He’s thinking can he manage to hobble off with Lars, 
and he’s made up his mind he can't,” thought Tony. 

Really Ruthven was uneasily conscious of a little slip of 
.- in his breast pocket—a slip headed by Tony's name. 

ony gave Lars minute directions about finding a doctor 
and a carriage, and Lars went off on a trot. 

‘*T guess he won't stop to hunt for his teeth,” Tony re- 
marked, assisting Ruthven to an open gate near by. ‘Lars 
ain't so_bad, but he’s chicken-hearted.’ 

“You men don’t think much of a scab, do you?” said 
Ruthven. 

“No, sir. Well, you don’t think much of a man, do you, 
that lets other fellers do the fighting for him, and if they 
win takes the good, and if they fail he don’t get hurt, but 
seanhy it all the harder he can for them that’s fighting for 

m , 

4 as I don’t call that a fair way to put it,” said Ruth- 
ven. ‘We think that a man has a right to compete with us 
in business, If we can undersell him we do, but we don’t 
“_i or beat him because he can undersell us.” 

The sentence ended in a little shiver of pain; and Lag 
seeing this, threw open the door and let Ruthven enter. It 
was a little brown with green blinds, wedged against 
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the side of a hill, the wreck of a flower garden in front. The 
room that they entered was chilly, but the flowered cushion 
in the big arm-chair and the red curtains at the window 
gave it a look of comfort, especially after Tony had set the fire 
smouldering in the base-burner to blaze and had lighted the 


lamp. 

his isa pretty room,” said Ruthven. 

“Ain't it?” said Tony, brightening. ‘‘My wife made 
them frames out of pine cones, and yd mega: them autumn 
leaves in the corner. That's a tidy she worked. Things 
don’t look like they do when she’s home.” 

He made Ruthven sit down in the arm-chair, while he 
bathed the ankle and bandaged it; and Ruthven uneasily 
watched him tearing up what he was sure was a shirt in 
good repair to furnish the band The relief, however, 
was so great that be did not speak a word, but leaned back 
to close his eyes and sigh. Tony looked at the face laid 
back in his chair. It was a handsome face, with its iron- 
gray hair and clear complexion—the face of a man, Tony 
dimly recognized, who lived cleanly and wisely. 

And that one man, who did not look cruel, thought the 
striker, drearily, could keep five hundred men cold and bun- 
gry and heavy-hearted all winter. But he ‘put aside his 
thoughts, und went into the kitchen adjoining, from which 

resently came the crackle of burning wood, then a welcome 

ragrance, The coffee was cheap, and there was boiled milk 
instead of cream, but never had coffee tasted so delicious to 
Ruthven since his boyhood. He drained the cup. 

‘That's ,” said he. 

Tony tendered his refreshment with certain misgiv- 
ings. Suppose the boss should scorn the coffee? Coffee was 
not plentiful with Tony, and he was giving away his Christ- 
mas morning’s supply in an Arab fashion to his guest. 
** Never mind,” tho t Tony; “I can drink it myself if he 
won't.” But he smiled oulright as he saw the satisfaction 
on Ruthven's face, and pressed a second cup on him. Then 
he recommended a smoke, and proffered his bag—unless 
Mr. Ruthven preferred a cigar. 

‘Sorry L’ain’t an extra pipe better than this,” said he, 
handing over a clay pipe. 

“Take one of my cigars in exchange,” said Ruthven; and 
directly the president was puffing a clay pipe, and the 
strikers’ chairman, with deep gravity, smoking onc of Ruth- 
ven's Regalias. 

They smoked in silence, until suddenly a perception of 
the situation struck both in a flash, and they both laughed. 

** It és queer, isn’t it?” said Ruthven. 

“Well, | was thinking that myself,” said Tony. ‘‘ And 
I tell you the other thing | was thinking. Says I, ‘ Now here’s 
the boss sitting right in my house and me opposite him; 
vow it’s a chance 1 maybe won't never get again in a life- 
time, and it’s a chance for him as well as me, though maybe 
he don’t guess it. I can tell him, fair and square, abopt the 
men, and he can find out more than he would get in a year, 
or a dozen years, of just hearing reports.’” 

** Well, | guess you're right there,” said Ruthven, ‘‘ and if 
you are willing there are some things I'd like to ask. In the 
first place, you know this strike is a failure,don’t you—or 
are you still expecting to win?” 

‘** No,” said Tony; ‘‘ J know we're beat. I’ve been trying 
to get the boys to come back for a while. Well, some o 
them know the can't get back themselves, and they want 
to make a big fight, hoping somehow they will win enough 
to squeeze in.” 

2 But you know better?” 

‘Oh yes, 1 know there ain’t a chance for any of us, and 
I told the fellers so; but I don't believe you'd keep more’n 
the committee out.” 

** Neither do I, Davis.” 

Tony nodded, and drew a long breath. Ruthven went on: 
‘* Let's start fair, Davis, and have no misunderstandings. I 
know you're the head of the committee, and I didn’t intend 
to let you come back; but do you suppose I would ever 
have smoked this "—taking out his pipe and making a littie 
gesture with it—‘‘if I hadn’t changed my mind?” 

The blood rushed to Tony’s brow; he caught his breath 
with a jerk. 

**Come now, would you? would you drink a man’s coffee 
and smoke his tobacco, and then say no to him when he comes 
round for a job?” 

“I would not, then,” said hing & 

** Well, don’t you thivk I can be as decent as you? Your 
old place is ready for you, Davis, if you will come round for 
it next week, when we open; and I know you'll do what you 
can to get the — to declare the strike off, and that—you'll 
stay with them till they do.” 

**How do you know that, sir?” said Tony, in a low 
voice. 

** Well, knowing something of you, I guess. Now, you 
see, we are really on the same side, Tony, and let’s get to 
work. I have enough applications to start up without apy 
of the old men, only I want to give them a chance.” 

“You'd ruther we'd come back, sir, wouldn’t you, or— 
don’t you care?” 

“I would very much rather, Davis.” 

“Tony sounds more natural, sir. Well, I'm glad of that. 
I'll tell the boys. They are thinking you didu’t care a rap 
whether they starved or not; that’s why Tom there was so 
mad at you. He said, too, that you’d—you'd make the men 
give up the union.” 

Ruthven shrugged his shoulders. 
cock in the pit; why should I kick it? 
you strike? 
asked.” 

** Well, sir, it was like this: We was afraid the wages was 
going down further; and so we struck, not expecting, of 
course, to get the wages we asked for, but wanting to Rove 
a basis of compromise—like a man asks more for a horse 
than he expects to get, you know.” 

** And how ”"—Ruthven raised himse]f up on one elbow for 
the question—‘* how would you have liked me to have pro- 
posed a bigger cut than I meant to make, for nothing but to 
be able to rise a little?” 

“Not at all, sir,” admitted Tony. Then he added: ‘I 
guess we made a mistake; but the cut was too big, and 
that’s a fact. Then the way the bosses distributed the cut, 
it made it worse; they would take on men who was their 
own friends that didn’t understand the work, and you know 
very well, sir, that one man who don’t know the ropes can 
put the whole work of the shop back.” 

‘* Well, I offered to redress any shop grievances if they 
were brought to me, but you struck and didn’t give us 
time—” 

“That was where we made the mistake, sir; but you see, 
me Nolan was laid off, and Tuesday Hay was laid 
0 mm 


“* They weren’t dischar, 
because there was no w 


“The union’s a dead 
But, Tony, why did 
You knew I couldn’t pay the wages you 


; they were laid off simply, and 
for them to do.” 
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“Yes, sir; but, you see, the men believed that was only o 
pretext, and Gaines he comes over and works the men up—” 

** Yes, Gaines is secretary of the trades-union association 
of the town, a politician, and a shyster of a lawyer. You 
fellows always choose such bad advisers.” 

“We thought he meant well,” said Tony, with a_sigh. 
** Fact is, sir, there’s so few sympathizes with labor, that if 
anybody gives us a kind word, we are that grateful we hate 
to think he’s a liar!” 

Ruthven smoked thoughtfully, and Tony went on with 
more freedom. ‘‘ We done the best we could about keep- 
ing order,” said he, ** but a strike’s a poor business that 
way; it sorter brings out all the mad in men, and the decent 
fellers stay at home, and the rip-snorting young lads that 
don’t know what they do want go howling about and rais- 
ing Cain! And it ain't in nature for men to stand being be- 
trayed; we agreed to stand together and not try for our- 
selves till the strike was settled; but pretty soon the money 
began to give out, and then you ask them to send in their 
names if they wanted to go back to work, and we began to 
be suspecting each other. I don’t kuow how they got on to 
Lars writing; I knew it, but I wasn’t going to tefl on the 
cre’tur’; he’s a wife and six children—seven dreadful good 

.excuses for scabbing. But that Tom Brady, he’s that 
worried he takes to drink. You see, sir, he saved up money 
and he bought him a house and paid for it, and was livin 
in good circumstances, you may say, when this come, anc 
being straitened for money, the poor man lets his insurance 
policy slip, and his house burned down last week but one; 
and he’s his wife and his family, and no house, and no money 
coming in, and all his bit of moncy saved up gone. and so 
he’s bitter thinking you to blame, and he takes to drink and 
gets wild. And them boys—Well, sir, boys is the hardest of 
all to manage iv a strike—young fellers that are all for fight 
and hurrah, and really mean no harm, but do a lot—ready 
for anything on earth—” He stopped, hearing the roll of 
carriage-wheels. ‘‘ That's the doctor. Well, I'm glad he’s 
come,” said Tony, ‘‘ but I'm sorter sorry too.” 

“ So am I,” said Ruthven. ‘‘I don’t have an opportunity 
to talk with a man like you often, Tony. What's the mat- 
ter with my staying longer? I’ve lost my train; I can’t get 
away to-night; it will hurt this ankle like the mischief to 
be — over that road in the dark. If—” He paused, a 
little embarrassed. 

** I'd be proud to have you stay here for the night, sir, if 
you can put up with my accommodations—” 

** Capital accommodations,” interrupted Ruthven. ‘It’s 
a bargain; we'll finish our talk, Ob, come in, doctor.” 

The doctor was rather surprised at the picture of Ruth- 
ven propped up in chairs with the pipe of peace in his 
hand; but he examined the sprain with professional gentle- 
ness, and received Ruthven’s notification of his intention of 
staying at Tony's with professional calm. 

**Lend me a bit of paper and pencil, and I'll make a list 
of things you might send back,” said Ruthven; ‘since Tony 
and I are going to make a night of it, we may as well lay iu 
a stock.” 

Tony,looked after the paper, and flushed a little. Then 
he bit his lip, remembering just how his cupboard shelves 
looked. 

“I'm not going to sponge on your Christmas provisions, 
Tony,” said Ruthven. 

After they were gone Ruthven did a strange thing. At 
least it would have been such to most men, though it seemed 
only part of the humor of the situation to Ruthven then and 
afterwards. He deliberately explained bis business to this 
workman, who had been a stranger to him until that night. 
He showed him how small a margin of profit there was in 
any business under the condition of the times. He figured 
out materials and work, and amazed Tony with many facts 
which he had never known, until his feelings forced their 
way in the question, 

“Why didn’t you explain it to us that way? 
have struck if you had.” 

“*T wish I had now,” said Ruthven 

‘The trouble, it seems to me,” said Tony, ‘is many times 
that the men and the masters don’t get near enough to see 
each other's position. The men don’t realize how much 
brains it takes to run a business; they think they’re running 
things themselves, when they ain't, any more’n a horse runs 
the wagon.” 

They talked until late. When Ruthven became hungry 
Tony made supper. His contribution was the bread and 
some toasted fish—to tell the truth, his own proposed Christ- 
mas dinner. Ruthven had a bottle of champagne, but Tony 
declined it. 

‘I don’t hardly ever drink, und I promised myself I 
wouldn't take anything till this strike was over.” 

** Well, it’s over,” said Ruthven; ‘or the same thing; but 
if you won't, we'll take coffee instead.” 

And Tony sat smiling, looking at his employer drink up 
at a sitting what was to last him for the next week. He 
admired Ruthven in the whole-souled way that working- 
men still can admire their heroes; his quick mind followed 
Ruthven’s analysis with a delight in every step; his eyes 
sparkled with appreciation—and Ruthven liked it. He told 
‘Tony of his early youth, of his struggles, of his mother, of 
his wife. He took out the photographs in his breast pocket 
and showed them. On his part, Tony brought an enlarged pho- 
tograph of a smiling, delicate little woman and a sturdy boy. 

Ruthven looked at it long and carefully. ‘‘There’s a 
pretty woman, and a good one too. Tony, you are to be con- 
gratulated,” said he. 

‘*I knew you'd see it,” said Tony; ‘‘ you always do see 


We'd never 


—. 

‘*Not always,” Ruthven answered, rather wearily; and 
Tony, noting his pale face, insisted on his going straight to 
bed, although he himself was keenly enjoying every moment. 
He had built a fire in the bedroom, and he put Ruthven to 
bed with the tenderness that makes some men nurses by 
nature. 

Ruthven was long awake. The chimes were playing 
Christmas carols. The last tune was one that his father 
often gave out from his pulpit and his mother loved. She 
used to sing it over the baby’s cradle; and he could see her 
rocking the cradle and lifting ber finger to hush him as he 
would run into the room. The forefinger of her right hand 
was calloused by needle pricks, and the joints enlarged 
by toil. He had seen just such hands, delicate and toil- 
marred, clasped over piteous little bundles, that afternoon. 
The thought of them affected him strangely. Though she 
was a gentlewoman, she was a working-woman too, his poor, 
hones, tevin mother, who died before he was rich. 

The words of the hymn rang out of the music: 


“ All men are equal at their birth, 
Heirs of the earth aud skies; 
All men are equal when that eart 
Fades from their dying eyes. 
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"Tis man alone that difference sees, 
And speaks of high and low, 

And worships those and tramples these 
While the same path they go!” 


Some fine thread of feeling, such as had not thrilled him 
since he was a boy, dreaming a boy’s beautiful impossible 
dreams, ran through his veins now and set his heart to a 
half-forgotten tone. “I su that is the lesson of 
Christmas,” he said to himself, ‘and this queer attraction 
that I feel for the good fellow out there, who has tiptoed 
in here twice to keep my fire going, and is using up all his 
little stock of fuel for me, and whom I no more dare offer 
anything to than I dare offer to cut his throat—that is just 
the man in me recognizing another man!” He lay motion- 
less, seeing his mother’s face so plainly that it startled him. 
“It is not strange,” he said, finally, *‘ that they go wrong 
if no one bothers to teach them better. When it comes to 
that, why in thunder shouldn’t J show a little sympathy for 
my own men? I feel it!” Then he added, just as he used 
to add when he was a little boy penitent for boyish mis- 
chief, ‘‘ Yes, mother, 1 won't do so any more.” And so fell 
very soundly asleep. When Tony woke him, it was broad 
daylight, the pain in his ankle was gone, and the carriage 
wus waiting for him. 

Tony had prepared eggs and tonst and coffee. Both men 
were rather silent afier the expansion of the night before. 

“Til pack away the dishes,” said Tony. ‘* l—in fact, I 
got to go to a meeting of the men at ten.” 

‘*Have you?” said Ruthven, *‘* Why, so have I 
Touy— Merry Christmas!” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Tony. 


And, 


The men had gathered in a sullen mood, Somehow it had 
beeu noised among them that Ruthven was in town. They 
hardly knew what to expect; but the general story was that 
the factories were to open and that there would be a long 
black-list. A few of the more reckless spirits talked of 
prolonging the fight, flinging about a hundred baseless ru- 
mors, such as professional strike-makers use to blow vigor 
into a dying flame. Ruthven had contracts on hand, he 
must meet them, he never could get together such a body 
of skilled workmen as he had, and the like stories. To these 
most of the men returned only a gloomy silence. There 
were loud calls of ** Tony!” ‘* Davis!” ‘*'Tony 's the boy!” 

As if in answer, Tony and Ruthven entered the hall. 
Every man jumped to his feet as Tony assisted the man 
with him (who walked with a cane) up the platform steps 
and rapped on the table. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Tony, amid a silence unbroken even 
by a cough, ‘‘ you all know the object of this meeting; I have 
the honor to introduce to you Mr. Ruthven.” 

Then Ruthven made the first speech of his life. He said, 
looking over the audience and supporting himself by the 
edge of the table: ‘‘ Boys, don’t you think you have rested 
long enough? The whistle will blow the day after Christ- 
mas, and we will let the strike be ended. You will all be 
welcome, and Mr. Davis here will explain to you that we 
have gone over the wage question together, and he is satis- 
fied that, for the present, I cannot give you better wages; 
but he is good enough to say you all know me to be a man 
of my word, and when the times warrant it the wages shall 
be raised. “That’s all—only—this is a special sort of Christ- 
mas to me. I suppose the turkeys are rather low to-day, 
but I think with roast pig and beef the grocers can make 
out to give each married man a good dinner, and they will 
see to the single men. Mr. Davis and I have seen the butch- 
ers. That's all, except that I wish you all a Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

The men looked at each other; then a simultaneous im- 
pulse rolled a cheer out of every throat. There was a break 
in some of the voices, coming from a relief so deep the men 
could hardly realize the change. In the midst of the cheer- 
ing a man made himself heard. He was moving that the 
strike be declared off by a rising vote. 

The man who put the vote was Tom Brady. Davis ad- 
journed the meeting, but not a man left the room; they 
crowded around the door to look at Ruthven as he went 
out 

“IT guess they'd like awful much to shake hands with 
you, sir,” said Tony, “ but I’m afraid it would hurt your 
ankle—” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Ruthven. “I mean to be better 
ae ny and this is a good time to begin.” 

The first man that Ruthven greeted was Tom Brady him- 
self. Brady was choking so that he could only gasp pro- 
— something about having been a drunken fool yes- 
terday. 

‘* Yesterday ’s wiped out,” said Ruthven; ‘‘ we'll all take 
a fresh start.” 

But for Tony’s vigorous elbows Ruthven could hardly 
have gotten away from the crowd, and he could hear them 
cheering him far down the street. As they drove along 
Ruthven took something out of his pocket and tore iv up 
slowly. 

‘* It’s just something I bave no use for,” said he. 
the Zoar Wagon Company’s black-list. 


It was 


HOW SOME WOMEN KEEP THEIR 
CLOTHES IN ORDER. 


HE looks as though she had stepped out of a bandbox. 

How often this remark is heard! and yet not heard often 
enough to please those very fastidious people who would 
have us believe that cleanliness and neatness are next to 
godliness, if not a step beyond. 

In these fin de siéele days it is certainly every woman's 
duty to look neat and clean, but the art of looking what the 
English cajl “‘ fit,” which word we are rapidly adding to our 
vocabulary, does not come naturally, foes a think, indeed, it 
would be difficult for any woman to attain to it quite by 
herself. 

One of the best-gowned women I know, and one who is 
extremely capable in all respects, told me quite seriously the 
other day that she found it absolutely necessary to keep two 
maids whose duties were to see that every detail of her 
toilette was in perfect order. In the new houses where ex- 
pense is not considered, and one can consult one’s own taste, 
there is much more provision for closet-room than was 
ever thought of a ae since. The entire third floor 
of a corner house on Fifth Avenue, to my personal obser- 
vation, has been given over to one lady’s clothes. Every 
separate gown, when it is taken off, is thoroughly brush- 
ed, looked over to see’that not a stitch is ripped, nor a but- 
ton, hook, or string missing. It is then carefully folded 
by the two maids, who between the folds lay tissue-paper. 

hen the entire gown is folded it is covered with more 
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tissue-paper, put in a fine linen cloth, and tied up with broad 
ribbons so that it looks as though it had just come home 
from Worth, Doucet, or some other of the leading French 
costumers. Between the tissue-papers and the folds of the 
gown are laid flat sachets filled with orris and violet powder. 

The closets are in some houses the size of small rooms, 
each with a series of three deep drawers built along the walls, 
above which are three shelves with doors iu front of them. 
The skirts of the short gowns are laid in these drawers. 
The waists, with sleeves held out with stiff paper, are cov- 
ered with soft tissue-paper, tied with colored tapes, and kept 
on the shelves. 

The hanging closets are marvellous places; in the ceilings 
are fastened numberless double hooks, so arranged that long 

wns cau be hung up and not bave their trains touch the 

oor. The gowns are always hung up with the right side 
turned out, and are then covered with a bag of linen, which 
is tied at the bottom and top with drawing-strings, This 
covering is to prevent any particles of dust getting in the 
rich fabries 

One closet is set apart for under-clothing. In one drawer 
are put the flannel petticoats, in another the street white 
petticoa's, in a third some other article, etc., etc. One entire 
set of shelves is devoted to the other pieces of dainty lin- 
gerie, which are folded as in the French shops—se many of 
each article together, all tied with ribbons. When returned 
from the laundry or cleaner’s, the last articles are put on the 
bottom of each pile, so that no one garment shall be worn 
oftener than another. 

A deep drawer is provided exclusively for stockings, and 
those very mundane things look anything but mundane 
when arranged in rows, the pretty colorings having a bright 
and dainty effect that it woul scarcely seem possible stock 
— have. 

»0ts and shoes are as much care to the maids as is any 
other part of the wardrobe. They are kept in a closet es- 
pecially built for them, and ave always put on wooden trees 
as soon as they are taken off the foot, that there shall be no 
danger of the shoe losing its shape. The shoes are every 
day brusbed, rubbed, and polished, so there is no excuse for 
any woman not being what the French call bien chaussée—a 
term which conveys more than the mere fact of a well- 
fitting boot or shoe. It is only within the past year or two 
that nchmen have been wilting to admit that any Ameri- 
can could with right have the term applied to her feet, be- 
cause rarely, if ever, was the foot-wear in the perfect order 
to warrant it. 

So that there shall be no unnecessary handling of the 
gowns, each one has a card indicating what it is, tied in with 
the ribbons ; for instance, ‘‘ Madame’s gray cloth costume” ; 
**Madame’s blue velvet dinner gown.” 

The lingerie in the same way is designated, but with the 
addition of a date to show when each particular set was first 
ordered—‘* Madame’s linen Valenciennes night-robe, No. 3, 
94.” By this apparently needless expenditure of care and 
method does the American woman in our “‘ smart set ” keep 
the indescribably fresh and trim appearance people are be- 
ginning to acknowledge is a natural characteristic trait. 

She who bas but five gowns, and has them in perfect 


order, will invariably be called better dressed than she who 
with five times that number pays no heed to the thousand 
and one little details which apparently are hidden. 

ANNE HELME. 





Tue tea and sale held recently at the Messiah Home for 
Children, 4 Rutherford Place, was made a success by the 
reading by Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart from her own works 
which preceeded the social part of the entertainment. The 
audience were delighted with the reading, with the tea, and 
the Home children, who passed this, and the ‘ hole-in-the- 
middle cakes” they had made themselves. The Rev. Rob- 
ert Collyer introduced Mrs. Stuart. 

—Vassar College has lately added to its honors through 
the achievement of four prone’ hare in music of the class of 
’94—Misses Maude L. Sanders, Jessie L. Macdonald, May J. 
Wiethan, and Caroline M. Ferris—who have passed with 
honors the professional examination of the American College 
of Musicians, which numbers among its members such men 
as Professor Edward Morris Bowman, Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. William Mason, Dudley Buck, Joseffy, Von der Stucken, 
and many other representative musicians from all the chief 
cities in America. To the candidates who pass the pre- 
scribed examinations of the institution a degree and diploma 
are awarded, and they have arrived at a recognized standard 
in the musical world. The four Vassar students are the 
first honor graduates of the College of Musicians who have 
received their preparation solely at an American college. 

—Club life among women holds a much more important 
place in London than in New York. One of the most typ- 
ical, the Pioneer Club, has luxurious quarters, including a 
comfortable smoking-room, to which only women are ad- 
mitted. Although tobacco is allowed, liquors of all kinds 
are tabooed.~ Mrs. Massingberd, of temperance fame, is the 
president, and there are 470 members, who are more or less 
noted. The Writers’ Club has rooms in the same building 
with the Association of Women Journalists;and both of 
these and the University Club are chiefly for the use of 
working-women. They are very different from such soci- 
ety clubs as the Albemarle, the Alexandra, and the Green 
Park clubs, the last admitting only such women as would 
not be excluded from attending her Majesty's Drawing- 
room. All these clubs are conducted on substantially the 
same plan as a man’s social club. 

—The second Lady Brassey is credited with as much de- 
votion to yachting as her predecessor, and the yacht Sunbeam 
was refitted for her at the time of her marriage. She is also 
an accomplished horsewoman and pedestrian, and has a 
great fondness for reading. 

—A singular story is told of a valuable opal ring which 
lends color to the superstition connected with the stone. It 
was given by Alfonso XII. of Spain to Queen Mercedes, 
who died two months later. The King’s grandmother then 
fell heir to it, survived its possession a couple of months, 
and bequeathed the ring 10 Queen Mercedes’ sister, who at 
her death, in the course of a few months, left it to her sister 
Christina. When she died, shortly after, Alfonso took it 
himself. This was about two months before his own death, 
and now on Christina has presented the luckless jewel 
to Our Lady of Almudeada, 
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MISTLETOE EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


T= subject of this design is a tuft of mistletoe semi- 
conventionalized. The plant is our native American 
mistletoe, which grows in the South, and is more full of 
leaves and berries than the imported English variety that 
we are accustomed to seeing in florists’ windows at the holi- 
day season. The leaves rm | stems should be embroidered in 
green the tint of an olive b y=! may be either only outlined 
or, if preferred, embroidered solidly. If carried out in solid 
work it must be remembered that the leaves do not exhibit 
any marked veining or any midrib. The berries should be 
embroidered solidly in any case, in a waxen-white shade of 
silk, with a speck of green at the end. The design as given 
is a square fora small pillow, which may be extended by the 
addition of detached sprays. The sprays can also be de- 
tached in shapes and sizes as required, and serve for the dec- 
oration of a variety of objects. Besides being appropriate 
to the season, the mystic mistletoe should be especially ap- 
propriate to pillows, being less inimical to rest and slumber 
than thorny roses and thistles or harsh pine cones. 


CYCLING AS AN EXERCISE FOR WOMEN. 


| gry one as to the value of cycling as an exercise 
must always be of great interest to the thousands who 
ride. It must be a source of gratification to them, too, that 
the weight of opinion is so vastly in its favor. Recently 
the Academy of Medicine considered this subject, and A na 
pers were read and ideas given by many physicians. The 
general decision arrived at, as given me by one who was 
present, was that, taken properly, and not overdone, it was 
of great value, The stooping position was condemned; and 


MISTLETOE DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 


in the case of women, it was said that they must ride in 
loose clothing in order to get the proper benefit. 

Dr. Savage, the well-known physical director, was of 
poien the same opinion when I asked him about it. 

fe said, however, that he thought it was a little too soon 
to pronounce a final judgment on the subject. We had not 
yet lived a generation on the bicycle. But no —— ef- 
fects had yet been discovered, except those resulting from 
its abuse, and that of course could not condemn it as an ex- 
ercise. Leaning over on the handle bars is a very bad 
fault, said Dr. Savage ; but he agreed that women, as a rule, 
sit erect much more than men. The subject of clothing for 
women riders was one on which the doctor was very em- 
phatic. He said that the reason why many women did not 
get a great amount of good from horseback riding was be- 
cause they would insist upon wearing tight corsets when they 
took the exercise. It was tenpossiile for them to take deep 
breaths under such conditions, and what ought to have 
been beneficial failed utterly in its purpose. If women 
were going to persist in the same course when they rode 
their wheels, the result would be no better; but the doctor 
said that he hoped, and indeed thought, that their cycling 
dress was more sensible. 

Women certainly cannot complain that their interests 
are not regarded by the bicycle manufacturers. Improve- 
ments are constantly being made in their wheels, and the 
effort is to reduce any inconveniences which may exist 
toa minimum. Many of the wheels for 1895 are now on 
exhibition, though some makers will not have them in stock 
until the holidays. For the last two or three years the 
weight of all machines has been steadil 
most of those for next year will show a further reduc- 
tion. There is, however, such a thing as going too far in 
this direction, for the very light machines cannot be as 
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strong as the others. When the tubing of the frame is too 
thin it is apt to lack rigidity. This is a serious defect. 
The result may be a slight gradual distortion of the frame ; 
or worse, if subjected to much strain, it will break. The 
objection to making it of aluminum is that this is a metal 
which cannot be welded, so that the frame would have to 
be made in one solid Wherever it is practicable, alu- 
minum is used in connection with steel. 

Women’s wheels have always been heavier than men’s, 
so there is more opportunity for reducing their weight. 
Mud-guards are now made of rubber or a fabric called gos- 
samer, instead of the old ones of metal, and the new skirt- 
guards are usually either of rubber or silk cords. Unless an 
ordinary skirt is worn, these last can be dispensed with al- 
together. As was to be expected, women who wear the 
divided skirt now often ride the diamond-frame wheel—the 
same as men use. The shape is a strong one, and it is ea- 
sier to get light machines built on that model. 

One thing which should be strongly condemned by every 
woman who is interested in the welfare of cycling is the 
fact that of late a few women have adopted the low handle 
bars. So much has been said against their use by men that 
there is certainly no excuse for women’s taking them up 
now, and perhaps renewing the prejudice against the sport. 
But, happily, a reaction seems to have set in. At several 
oa makers told me that they were selling many more 

igh handle bars than they did a few months ago. “I think 
there are more sane riders than crazy ones now,” said one. 

“December has not driven the cyclists in-doors; and, in- 
deed, the exercise is so blood-stirring that it need not be 
abandoned while the roads are in good condition. Some 
there are who keep up their riding all winter at intervals 
when the ground is hard and free from snow. 


a The golf season is by no means over at some of the clubs, 








NATURAL 


Undaunted by cold weather and keen winds, the members 
are often on the links, either playing matches or preparing 
for them by going over the course, and patiently practis 
ing their strokes. Generally this is done under the super 
vision and instruction of the professional golfer of the club ; 
though, after a few lessons, many prefer to work out their 
own salvation jut there is danger in starting out alone, 
and giving up the teacher too soon. You are very apt to 
fall into bad ways ; and with no one to criticise and correct 
your faults they become habitual, and your golfing form is 
spoiled. Especially if you have once played fairly well, 
and then allowed yourself to get out of practice, you will 
probably be awkward at taking it up again. Then you 
need instruction to recall to you what you once did well, 
and to prevent a repetition of your earlier mistakes. 

I asked an experienced instructor the other day what the 
chief defects were in the play of most women he had taught. 
He said they were too stiff in the swing. They held the 
club too tightly, and kept body and arms rigid, thus pre- 
venting freedom and ease of motion. They often stood 
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with their feet too far apart, also. It is impossible to swing 
as freely in this position, for the player is unavoidably 
stiffened by the attitude. ‘‘ Some people cannot learn to 
play well,” said he. ‘‘A good while ago I told a lady I 
was trying to teach that she would never make a golfer ; 
and she never has, though she has practised quite often.” 
Which goes to show that golf is, like many other things, 
not half so simple as it seems to the uninitiated. 

One of the newer links, at least in its present improved 
condition, is that of the Meadow Brook Club, near Hemp- 
stead, L. I. The rolling, uneven nature of the ground is 
something of a surprise after one has just crossed the abso 
lutely flat and barren Hempstead Plains. The links is 
probably one of the best in this country, and is considered 
by some to rank next after and very close to the one at 
Shinnecock Hills. An interesting fact, and one which proves 
its high quality, is that it bears a very close resemblance to 
the famous North Berwick links in Scotland. The natural 
lay of the country and the tough hard nature of the ground 
are similar; and C. A. W. Fox, the Meadow Brook's pro- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE Roya. Acapemy, Lonpon, 1894. 


fessional, has laid it out to correspond as nearly as possible 


to the one familiar to him in the old country. Some photo 
graphs of the North Berwick links showed situations and 
natural hazards almost identical with those stretched out 
before me. Long drives and straight careful ones are re 
quired for some of the holes. In approaching the fourth 
hole there is a place where a careless shot will send your 
ball skimming into a merry little brook on one side, or into 
a thicket of tall grass on the other. 

Miss Anna Sands is the champion woman player of the 
club, and is said to be one of the best golfers among the 
women who play the game on this side of the water. Last 
summer she won many prizes at Newport, and she is obliged 
to give odds to all her women opponents at the Meadow 
rook Club. . Miss May Bird, another member who plays 
well, beat Miss Sands by one stroke in the contest for the 
Cushion Cup, but be it remembered that the latier was 
quite heavily handicapped. Had all the players started 
fom scratch, Miss Sands would have won easily 

Apevia K. Brarerp. 
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CASH’S 


IN THE DAYS OF OUR GRAND. 
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a matter of family pride, especially so if 
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pattern to be selected, or perchance an en- » vty = 


tirely new one, to be designed by the most 
ingenious and skilful weaver within call; 
for such treasures were ‘‘to be handed 
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enthusiastic owner; an oaken rod, finished more than @ tablespoonful of LANO: MADE . , { Eleanor Kirk's Idea, says: “* Cash's Frillings with 
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are great favorites with ladies, 
S7,.we send and they are indeed beautiful.” 
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space at the four corners to sweeping ara- | ——— : - . Pane 
besques and labyrinthine windings perplex- | i oe 
ingly mysterious to follow 

Pretty well up towards the top one notes 
a basket of goodly proportions crowded 
with flowers—old-fashioned garden beauties | 
with a sprinkling of much-coveted herb 
blossoms so dear to the hearts of our thrifty 
foremothers 

The grand centre piece, the head and bust 
of Washington, appears next, surrounded by 
a double border of simple white flowers, and 
between them, woven in Roman letters, just 
one word — Liberty 
Over the head of the chieftain wave two 
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Below this pictured story of the Father of 
our Country stands an eagle with wide- | 
mouthed beak: thirteen stars are above the 
war-bird'’s head, and upon an outflowing 
banner is inscribed, H Pluribua Unum. 
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The 
Fashionable 


and 


Graceful Effect 


now sought in the bodice can- 
not be had without a corset 
especially suited to the pres- 
ent vogue. 


The 


Classique Corset, | 
hand fashioned by the best 
skilled French makers, is used 
exclusively by the modistes 
who set the fashion in the 
world of dress and who know 
that the correct result is as- 
sured when the gown is fitted 
over the Classique. 


Stern Bros. 


West 23d St.. 
Sole Importers. 





Japanese Homes 


and their Surroundings 


By Professor Epwarp S. Morse, 


Director of the Peabody 
Academy of Science, and 
late Professor of Zodlogy | 


in the University of Tokio, | 
Illustrations | 


Japan. With 
by the, Author. 


New and Popular Edition 


8vo, Ornamental, $3 00 


The work is in reality an encyclopedia of | 


the Japanese house, treated with the loving 


hand of a master who admires while he writes | 


and draws. .. . No such work as this has been 
done for Japan.— 7%e Nation, New York. 
The most accurate and unprejudiced book 


ever written by a foreigner on Japanese things. 
—/ji Ji Simpo, Tokio, Japan. 

For originality, sincerity, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness Professor Morse’s work deserves the 
terse comment made on it by one well qualified 
to judge: ** That is the first that has been writ- 
ten about Japan since Siebold.”"— Zhe Japan 
Mail, Yokohama. 


Wimples and Crisping-Pins 


Studies in the Coiffure and 
Ornaments of Women. By 
THEODORE CHILD, author of 
“Art and Criticism,” ete. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2.00. 


Mr. Child's book is splendidly made. It is 
not a protest against artificiality in disguise ; it 
is not a theory in a pretty gown, nor a homely 
homily under a veil studded with gilt stars, but 
an honest review of the art in dress of head and 
face of women of all ages, and it has preserved 
within its pages much of the enchantment of its 
subject. —NV. Y. Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sa The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 






Hand-made 


Slips 


Are constantly grow- 
ing in favor, many la- 
dies prefe rring them or 
the reas n thit they are 
80 dainty and baby like 
in finish Gy m hing 


cost very materially, so 
that th y are not much 
more expeasive than 
the ma hine-made. The 
one shown her: , of fine / 
nainsook, at se. 75, = 
a good example. 


— J 


By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 
One of “the few, ood things for the baby” 


| described in our littie booklet of thattitle, 
which will be sent io mail onapplication. , 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





A Request 
Readers of Harper's Bazar will please 
mention the Bazar when answering 
advertisements contained therein. 





TRADE MARK 


THE TWIN-DRAGON 
is on every piece of 
LLAMA Striped Fleece, 
POLKA P. K, Fleece, 


For ENGLISH Fleece. 
These fabrics are just the thing 
Baby for warm little night-slips for 
the Baby, and for wrappers 
and and underwear. You can get 


these Fleeces in plain weaves, 
and in dainty piqué and striped 

effects. Also in white and 
colors. Nothing could be more 
suitable for house-jackets and | 
children’s dresses. 


Sold by all leading Retailers. 









% 
=? A 
Fe 


AKE ADVICE FROM 


TACLAUS 
AND GETA GOOD 
i) SUPPLY OF 


LUNDBORGS 


PERFUDDES 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 








Routes and Rates to ‘Winter Resorts. 


The B. & O. R. R. Co. has just issued a 
little booklet, giving the routes and rates 
to various winter resorts in Cuba, Florida, 


North Carolina, Virginia, New Jersey, Penn- | 


sylvania, and Georgia. The information is 
very conveniently arranged and indexed. 
Copies can be had by enclosing a two-cent 
stamp to Chas. O. Scull, Gen’l Pass. ‘Agent, 
B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


ARKER HE PAYS POSTAGE 


On Arctic Socks fez Men, Women, Children. Highly 
by Physic ians and Nurses for Home 
Especially for the chamber and sick- 


absorbs the perspirati 

shoe dealer or send 
with size tothemanufac-__ 
H. PAR- 














turer, J. 
KER, 103 Bedford 
Boston, Mass. 


Room 8. 
Acexts WANTED. 
Great Seller, 


COE SOSCOSSESLESEOGESCEOOH 
vwwrwvvveyY-yeyeyrrrrvrvrvrvres 


GOOD TEETH 


-F ree for a Postal 


> Write us to send you a free sample box of ¢ 
> Wright's Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap. Gives 4 
elegant lustre. preserves the enamel, cures 4 
sore gums and is delightful and refreshing q 
> tothe mouth. No soapy taste. 2c. in stamps 4 
> will bring large box. @ no gahetivate, 4 
4 Sold everywhere, Made by Wright & Co., r 

Ch Dept. “G,” Detroit, Mich, : 


~ 





pra haa 


COO BEE HOD Seeee 
wry 
SHLESP PES VIOOOH 


° 
piib bbb bb bb bp bp te te bp bebe be bd 
wrvrrevyvywryryrrrrrrrrrvrvee 














Prize 


Béisscl’a 078 


‘*The finest on the globe.” 
Established A. D. 1730. Will not bend, break, or cut the 
thread, and are the best. If once trie no other make 
will be tolerated. ‘To convince, samples free. Send 
stamp to pay postage, or 5c. for a full paper of 25 needles. 
sk first at the store, and send dealer's name if he cannot supply 

Extra samples FREE. for this. 
HORMANN, SCHUTTE & CO., 
102 Greene Street, New York. Sole Agents for the United States. 
Ladies can earn from $5 to $10 per week introducing 
| these needles to families. 


you. 





Needles | 





PRIESTLEY S 
Black Silk Warp. 





" Is a perfected Henrietta, having the 


same general appearance and weave. It 
comes in three weights: extra light, light, 
and medium. 

’ Ask to see it at the dry-goods shops! 
An examination will convince you of its 


merits. 
Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge. 


6.00 





x Largest Importers from 
as 877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
Odd designs, 30x30 in. 

Satin Pillows 
India Curtains 


Reductions in Draperies 
India Velour Pillows 

Fine Gold Embroidered 
| Buff, gray, dull grounds 


¥ 
A.A.Vantine & Co. 
PERSIA, AND EGYPT. 
Persian Print Cushions 
27X27 in. . 12,00 
24X24 in. . 1050 
Floss Embroidered 


8.00 


| Full lines of Oriental goods suitable for Holiday 
| Gifts. Orders will be delivered whenever desired 


ead 
Conieabbe we r. 


- RICH LACES 


Point Applique, Point Venise, Point 
d’Angleterre Laces. Bridal Veils, Chif- 
fons, Embroidered Mousselines, Nov- 
elties in Made-up Chiffons and Laces. 
Renaissance, Duchesse, and Bruge 
Collars. Lace, Embroidered, and Ini- 
tial Handkerchiefs. 


_Ostrich-Feather 
| English Umbrellas. 


GLOVES. 
> 
| Proadevay cK 19th ét. 


( 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Corticelii Silk. 


Another Gold Medal has been given to Corticelll 
Silk for rveriority, and with it the 

Special Diploma @ 

of H 





Boas. 






opor 








This last award is from the California Inter 


national Exposition, 1894. Corticelli Silk bas been a 
winner of Prize Medals for 56 years on account of 
excellence. Prudent purchasers will save time, 
money and mental friction, by selecting this brand. 
The engraving shows Corticelli Silk, Button-Hole 
Twist and Worsted Roll Braid, matching in color, as 
sold by leading dealers. 


NONOTU CK SILK. CO.. Rew York, Boston, Chicago, 
&t. Louis, Cincinnati, Philadelphia and St. 





Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab 


Only $1. 
For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Twenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET ( CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich 








U. US. Census for for one year, 1880, “reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
| Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Caneer, Tumors, and al! ma 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a renson- 
able opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. KE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





THE WOMAN OF TO-DAY 


is often at loss to determine just what to give the 
| men on Christmas. Your address on a postal brings 
| our descriptive circular, which tells of the 
| @ PRACTICAL TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS 
As this is a device necessary to men who value neat 
ness and economy, such a gift would be fully ap- 
preciated. 
‘tical Novelty Co., 427 Walnut St., Phila. 
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AN INTELLECTUAL 
own ** Now, 
is just bea ful ? 


wire. ** Well, 


FEAST 


Charile, don’t you think 


t's pretty good ; but— where 


it's mine! I 


> 
‘but when I 
aches to eat, I can see why they 
ee of a kind beats two pears 
ches than two pears any day.” 


sald Daweon, 


> 
at he w not his father a 
when he poured 
f 8 stocking last Christ- 
a, even tho his father writes for a living, the 
old genUeman wasn't pleased a bit 


give 


t thie year, became 


A COLD CLIMB 


SMALL BOY'S COMPLAINT 


h of December 
ily should, 
ming 


awfally good; 


g division ain't easy 
and slow, 
» weeks ‘fore Christmas 
lest old task that | know. 
~— 
“Grandma,” aald W *if you'll give me a dollar 
I'l! bay you a lovely Christmas present. Honest I 
‘ if it costs a whole dime.” 
eee 
‘Pid you go to the ¢ 
Yes, Took my 


scales way Abd Could 


iristmas pantomime, Wilkes ?” 
had 


boy mt unfortunately we 


ut hear a word of it.” 


back 


A CLAUS IN 


TROLLEY VILLE. 


SHE GOT IT. 

Wrrurrsy (who has brought Gilpin home with him on 
a little matter of Vusiness). “ By-the-way, I forgot to 
mention it, but of course you'll stay to dinner.” 

Gum. “ Thanks, but I guess I'd better be getting 
along home 

Wrrueesy. “No, sir! Such as we have, I shall in- 
sist upon your sharing it with us, We are plain peo- 
ple, and coming so suddenly as we did, you may not 
get mach of a meal, but 1 know you'll take things as 
you find them.” 

Gu.em, “ Oh, certainly. 
me. Bat, really, l—" 
Wrruenny (briskly) 


Don't pat yourself out for 


“Won't hear of it. You've got 
to stay. Excuse me a moment, and I'll let my wife 
know. (Returning with Mrs. W.) My dear, this ie Mr. 
Gilpin, and I've asked him todine with uw I told him 
he would have to take us just as we are.” 

Mes. Wrruceny. “I am wholly unprepared, Mr. 
Gilpin, but (emedéling), | am sure you are welcome to 
anything we have. Now, if you will excuse me, I'll 
have another plate set for you.” 

Gur. “ Certainly. I am afraid, my dear fellow, 
you are putting yourself to some inconvenience on my 
account 

Wrerusnsy. “Not a bit, not a bit, if you will be 
lenient with what is set before you.” 

Mes. Wrrnensy (returning). “ Dinner ie ready, gen- 
tlemen.” [They adjourn to the dining-room, The table 
glitters with cut glaasa and silver 

Wrruenny (raising his oyater-fork). ** Dear me, how 
tired one gets of Blue Points; but, really, they are the 
only thing to begin any kind of a meal with. Have a 
taste of this santerne 7” 

Gitew. “ Thanks.” ( Feels stunned as he looks arownd 
at the table, and thia feeling grows on him as course after 
course is revealed, from the consommé down through the 
fish, entrée, meats, salads, game, ices, pastry, etc.) 

Wrruxnwy (at Gilpin’s departure). “I hope you 
made out enough, old man 7?” 

‘Oh yes. I never ate so much in m 
Wrruceny. “If we had only known, 
» had something more to your taste.” 
Gite. “ l aseure yon, 
Wrrukeny. “ Well, never mind. No excuses, my 
bring Gilpin ont some other time. Good- 
[As the door closes, turning to his wife.) Well, I 
see you got my telegram.” 


life.” 
might 


a 

A smal! tin bank was kept on the Hinmans’ dining 
table, and if any of the four little Ninmans got a spot 
on the snowy cloth, he or she forfeited a penny, which 
was dropped into the little bank and used for charity 

One day Rupert, a boy of seven, was discovered rn}- 
bing with a spoon a part of the cloth hanging below 
the table in front of his chair 


* What are you doing 7?” asked mamma. 
“ Well, I'm trying to rub two spots into one ; 
what! 


that's 
——e——_ 
“You are familiar with 
Taddels to Whiffett 
“Homer?” repeated Whiffett 
name?” 


Homer, of course?" said 


“What is his first 
——— 
Firer Boorstack (Christmas eve) 
does yer believe in Santa Claus?” 
Seeonp Boorstack. “ Naw.” 
Finest Boorstaock. ** Den lend me dat stocking yer 
got on yer lef’ leg, and I'll hand it back in de morning.” 
qe 


* Say, Jimmie, 


Van Squine 
tion 


merting Van Clubber at elevated ata- 
* Let's see, Clubber, you borrowed twenty of me 
last night, didn't you ?” 

Van Cruvewen. “* Yes; that makes fifteen I owe you.” 

Van Squins. “ Fifteen ?” 

Van Cresnee , confound it, man, didn't I 
have to blow in five dk s getting you amiable enough 
to lend me the twent 


THE JOY OF THE RURAL PRESS. 


that are published out of town 


I like to read in 
Of how Amanda Pilkine is engaged to Silas Brown ; 
w h 


Of how the Squire Maguff 
Has put Wty = 4 


is wonted enterprise, 
is barn, and added to its size. 


I love to read of straw rides of the Punkinville élite; 
Of how the sarsapariila at Pillmaker's is a treat; 


Of how Miss Susan Willow is 


to spend the holidays 


With Hattie Jorkins Underwood—* at least so rumor says.” 


I love to read the notices the country papers print 
About the marked ability of Junius Brutus Squint, 


The “ Eminent Tra; 


jan, who shortly will appear 


At Masic Hall in his great rolex of Grimesey and of Lear.” 

I dote upon the fashion notes these papers all contain— 

Ot how the sleeve is wider and the bustie’s on the wane; 

Of how “ Miss Wilka, of Main Street, makes the finest clothes on eart!, 
Which cannot even be surpassed by Félix or by Worth.” 


It pleases me to note therein that “ Farmer Jones has raised 
A pumpkin seven feet around that every one has praised.” 

‘Tis pleasing too to read the good advice these journals give 
To people who're uncertain what is proper where they live. 


Bat, best of all the thin 
Are Christmas hints, which tell us how to turn an ol 


they print, in all the raral press, 


silk dress 


Into # mantel cover for a Christmas gift for ma, 
And how to make a beaver hat into a flower-jar; 


Which tell the husband how to take a shingle and a knife, 

And sculp a handsome bracket for the boudoir of his wife; 
Which show how cast-off boxes can be fashioned into thin 
Which on the merry Christmas morn seem presents fit for bite 
I love this column most of ai! because, it seems to me, 

It shows the old-time spirit of the Christmas-tide to be 

Still in existence somewhere, not, as some think, wholly lost, 
Because some judge the value of a present by its cost, 


“Chappie is in lack,” said Sappy. 


ee ee 


“He has the best valet I ever heard of. 


The other morning Chappie found that he badn’t a cent of money, you know, and 
he told his man to go out and earn ten dollars for him, and, by Jove, the fellah, 


did it! 





A PURITAN CURISTMAS DILEMMA. 


Ou! sow 


DISTRESSING FOR TO MEET, AS ONE ADOWN A LANE DOTH GO. 


A FILE OF DAMSELS, PLUMP AND SWEET, WITH HATS BEDEOKED WITH MISTLETOE ! 


SHE KNEW. 

Mus. Von Bucmer (flourishing a4 mass of papers) 
* My dear, I wish you would show me how to puy all 
these billie.” 

Vow Buowec. “ You don't mean to say you have 
forgotten how to make out a check already !” 

Mas, Vow Biromee. “ hat 1.” 

Vow Bromen. “ Exactly. Don't know whether to 
write ont the figures or not. Don't know whether the 
check should be signed or endorsed on the back. My 
dear woman, didn't I give you $500 three weeks ago to 
open up a bank account with, so I wouldn't have to be 
bothered about it any more?” 

as. Vow Buromer. “ You did.” 

Vow Buomen. “ Arfd didn't I spend nearly half a day 
in showing you how to make out a check 7?” 

Mas Vow Buowre. “Certainly. But 

Vow Buower. “ Bat you forgot it the next day, and 
I had to show you all over again. My dear, can you 
sign your name T” 

Mus. Vow Burmese. “ Of course. 

Vow Buomee 
check ?” 

Mus Vow Bucwer. “ Won't you 

Vow Biomen “Then can't you fill itin? Heres a 
bill, for instance. First satisfy yourself that the amount 
ie correct. Then fill ont your atub, then the check. 
Sign it, tear it ont, and mail it with the bill.” 

Mus. Vow Biuwer. “I know how to make out a 
check, you stupid man!" 

Vow Bremer “ Then I'd like to know what's the 
matter?” 

Mus. Vow Buumer. “ Why, there's no more money 
in the bank.” 


I wish—” 
“Can you read the printed part of a 


Tom Masson. 


INSULT TO INJURY. 
Mas. Newirwen 
grow a beard.” 
Ma. New.tywep. “ Nonsense, pet; why do you wish 
that?” 
Mus. Newtywen, “So that when you carry baby 
nights he'll have something to grab hold of.” 


“John, love, you really must 


————_>——_ 


“ Well, did you vote 7?” said Mra. Spadkins to her 
daughter, us the latter removed her wraps on election 
day in 1920. 

“ Why, mamma, I'll tell yon how it was,” replied the 
earnest young girl. “A real nice young man—I sup- 
pose he was one of the election officers—came up and 
asked what ticket I was going to vote, and when I told 
him he said, ‘But surely you are not old enough yet 
to cast a ballot, mie.’ So what’could I do but emile 
sweetly at the compliment and come away ?” 

——— 

Morure. “Jack, what did you do with the money 
that you saved up 7” 

Jaox, “I put it in an envelope and sent it to Santa 
Claus. I guess he has it by this time.” 

—— 


Fiast Pawonen (from his cell in the Tomba, to his 
Sriend across the corridor). “1 say, Bill, do you hear 
de blizzard outside? I'm sorry fer de poor honest 
men dat’s got to go home to-night ter Mount Vernon 
an’ Brooklyn an’ Hohokus an’ de other suberba.” 

Huw Faewn. “ Wot's de matter wid de blokes dat 
lives right in New York 7” 

Finst Prwoner. “1 said honest men, Bill” 








“ Geeat, OL» Man, won't rr? Just woveurt rt. 


Eiour po..ans. 





A CHRISTMAS SURPRISE. 


Cuswreas svareme ror Tome.” 


“ JERUSALEM, OLD MAN, WON’ 





T Tomiie pe sunreisep?” 














SUPPLEMENT 


TABLE MANNERS. 


5 Gay meee times a day in most families the 
household is gathered at the table. It 
is the rallying-place for the family. There 
father, mother, and children meet, and there 
the opportunity is given to discuss whatever 
pleasant thing has happened, whatever little 
neighborhood matter of interest there may 
be, the incidents of school life, and, in short, 
the whole tenor of affairs interesting to a 
family. 

It is the greatest pity when family meals 
must be hurried, and when people suffer 
their little ill tempers or their great anxieties 
to overshadow the general pleasantness. If 
father or mother is cross or tired, by all 
means let either keep the fact as much as 
possible in the background and try to be as 
agreeable and sweet as they possibly can 
when at table with the children. The spirit 
of true politeness should reign, and a loving 
harmony prevail 

No school of etiquette has so many oppor- 
tunities, or gives so many chances to its 
members to learn the best way of doing 
things, as the family table. Therefore it is 
best, at the simplest home meal, to observe 
in the main the ceremony and to use the 
conventionalities which are appropriate at a 
formal dinner or other meal. If children are 
accustomed always to good manners at the 


home table, they will neyer suffer from awk- | 


wardness or clumsiness when visiting. Of a 
certain young woman it was said, the other 
day, ‘‘She is extremely well bred, and yet 
she has passed her life in a simple back- 
woods village remote from towns.” The ex- 


planation was that the girl had lived in an | 


atmosphere of courtly manners all her life, 
and the little table in the wilderness was al 
ways as decorous and as nicely appointed as 
the most elegant one in the city could be. 
Her parents had not left behind them their 
urban polish when they went to settle in 
the woods. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE C©O., OIN'T! 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


This 
The 
of 


Age of Silver 


Demands a silver Polish 


SUPERIOR MERIT. 





OE It 


Wi 








a 
- RANKS FIRST WITH 


Nearly a million housekeepers 
and Leading Silversmiths. 


9) 





Imparts the Highest Degree of 
Brilliancy Easily and Quickly, 


WITHOUT SCRATCHING OR WEARING. 


its unlike any other. 





Stpaj.; Se pa 
oes cts 84 For the 
——S~ tis. Sold every 


~<ing\The Electro Silicon Co, 
ne? 72 Sohn St., New York. 


I'm sure 

You'll be glad 
to know 
of a bind- 
ing that 
will keep 
your dress 
skirt from 
becoming 
wet and 
drag g led. 
It’s the 


Rainproof 


a new brand of 
the famous 


| a) 
“o¥\! . 
° aos Bias 


Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings, 


which last as long as the skirt. 


Look for“ S. H. & M.”" First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 


‘*S. H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 











Begin Dinner 
with Soup! It refreshes, and prepares the 


stomach for the digestion of heavier food. 
One pound of 


Extract > BEEF 


will make delicious soup for 6 persons, daily, 
for 40 days. Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” sent, free, for the asking. Send 
address to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 








MANUFACTURER 
L. LEGRAND 


11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 a? 





@OLO BY ALL 
ORUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 











“ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.’’ 


The finest stationery is so essential to polite correspond- 
ence that it is well to purchase that which is recognized as 


correct. 


rhe Whiting Paper Co., of Holyoke, are the larg- 


est manufacturers of fine writing-papers in the world, their 
“Standard Linen” being a decided favorite in the best 


society. 


You cannot fail to be suited by some one of the 


great variety of their papers, samples of which can be seen 


at your dealer’s. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Insist on having “ Whiting’s.” 


New York. 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 





A stirrin 


spoons and forks, is their wearing quality. 


argument in favor « 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 


The silver in- 


laid in the back of the bow! and handle before plating, 
secures the service of solid silver, 


Sold 
The Holmes & 


Guaranteed 
25 years. 


Each article stamped on ae 
. NLAI 
E STERLING . Made only by 


Rawards Silver Co,, Bridgeport, Conn, 


esrooms 2 Maiden Lane,N. Y.Fullline of our goods to be seen. 


Rae’s Lucca Oil “4s 


' The Perfection -- 
of Olive Oil. 





Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


** For 


*For Excellence 


Purity, 
of the 
; and Size of 


Product 


Sweetness, and Fine, 


Olive Flavor.” 


Manufacture.” i ° 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY e 
Established 1836. 


1021 


Leghorn, Italy, 


OF” PERSPIRATION 
At all Ketail Stores, or Sample Pair sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 
-2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 


20c., 22¢., 25c., 29c., B5c. 


AMOLIN CO., 125 and 127 Worth St., R. Y. 





























Hygienic Underwear won't 
keep you well, then the san- 
itarium is your proper home. 











Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits —absorbs moisture— prevents colds 
—can’t irritate—can’t shrink—econom- 
ical — comfortable — wears. 


Sold everywhere. J bi Underwear 
$31 Broadway, New York. te 














Chocolat 


For sale by all good grocers, confectioners, and caterers. 
Thos. Leeming & Co., 73 Warren Street, New York, 
American Depot. 


uchard. 


The most delicious chocolate 
for breakfasts, receptions, and 
for all purposes for which 
chocolate is used. 


Manufactured by the 
Fabrique Suchard, 
Neufchatel, Switzeriand. 
Established 1326. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


Twice Crowned 


VICTOR 





DR. PRICES Ae 
CREAM BAKING POWDER “ 


Honors come thick to Dr. Price’s 
Baking Powder. Why notr It is the 
best. Every contest proves it best. 
At both the Columbian Exposition and 
the California Mid-Winter Fair it re- 
ceived the highest honors. Official 
tests at each showed it to be the 
purest, to possess the highest leavening 
power, and to have .the best keeping 
properties of any baking powder made. 


JOHN BOYD THACHER, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee on Awards, settles beyond all 
cavil the question, raised by an envious rival, 
respecting the World’s Fair Award. Here are 
his own words in an official letter to the Price 
Baking Powder Co.: 


~ “I herewith enclose you an official copy of your award, 
which in due time will be inscribed in the Diploma, 
and forwarded to your address.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


WINTER TOILETTES. 


LMOST endless are the styles of separate 

waists which have been devised to lend 
variety to day and evening toilettes. Many of 
the evening waists are wholly or partly of 
transparent materials, as are those in the group 
illustrated. One model shown is of light green 
moiré gauze in bayadere stripes. It is mount- 
ed quite full, and bas very ample sleeves, which 
are draped. The garniture is a deep vandyked 
lace collar, which fastens at the back. A very 
dainty blouse is of white mousseline de soie 
mounted over yellow silk. The neck is en- 
circled by shirred puffs, terminating in a ruffle 
embroidered in mauve and yellow. The part 
below the yoke is mounted very full, and the 
blouse is fastened at the back. The drooping 
three - quarter sleeves terminate in a ruffle 
trimmed with a yellow ribbon rosette, and 
other rosettes stud the full collar. A third 
waist shown is of yellow chiffon over satin. 
It has an open square neck. At the middle of 
the front and back is a full plastron with cross- 
rows of shirring, and narrow black lace bead- 
ing between the puffs formed. Deep double 
bretelle ruffles frame the plastron, meeting in a 
point at the waist. The half-long sleeves droop 
over the elbow. 

Velveteen, also variously known as English 
velvet and Liberty velvet, is enjoying renewed 
favor, and two costumes of it are illustrated 
herewith. One, which is steel blue in color, is 
trimmed at the foot of the skirt with a narrow 
fringe of fur headed by a row of jet. The same 
combination of fur fringe and jet edges the 
wrist of the velveteen sleeves, and surrounds 
a pointed Swiss girdle, which clasps the waist 
made of accordion-pleated blue peau de soie 
The other costume is of golden-brown stamped 





VELVETEEN COSTUMES. 


velveteen in a crackle design. A double band 
of narrow beaver borders the skirt and wrists 
A deep vandyked collar which trims the round 
waist is curiously combined of narrow fur and 
jet bands. 

A handsome and comfortable wrap for a 
middle-aged lady is the long cloak illustrated, 
which is of dark green cloth, with a broad 
square revers collar as large as a cape, of 
brown lynx fur, and large cuffs to match. 

A tailor gown of brown cheviot illustrated 
would be simplicity itself were it not that the 
round smooth-fitting waist, made of a light 
beige-colored cloth, is covered with braiding in 
an all-over vermicelli design of brown soutache 
to match the cheviot. A narrow band of this 
braiding is at the foot of the skirt. 

One of the smaller fur garments of the win- 
ter is the Victorine, which is a short shoulder- 
cape with long slender tabs that fall almost to 
the foot of the skirt. That illustrated is of 
seal-skin with an edging of chinchilla fur. 

Several collar and belt arrangements are il- 
lustrated, which serve to give a dressy touch to 
an otherwise simple bodice. In one example 
shown the collar is of gauze of a becoming 
shade, and the belt of velvet to match the 
goods of the waist. Each is studded with 
two rosettes of velvet ribbon to match the belt, 
with at the centre of each rosette a jet star with 
pendent loops of jet beads. The same idea is 
carried out with narrow velvet ribbon repla 
cing the jet loops, as illustrated. A velvet col- 
lar has a chou on each side of the front, and be 
tween them at the middle a jet passementerie 
ornament with fringe. Another collar, of tur- 
quoise mirror velvet, has a tuft of loops on 
either side, caught with a beaded ivy leaf 
with hanging strands of jet, and connected by 
jet bands to a leaf at the middle with longer 
jet strands. 
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Eventne WaAISTS. 


SIMPLE AND USEFUL GIFTS. 


IFT-GIVING is a custom as old as the hills them 

J selves, and one that seems only to increase in favor 
as the years go by. It is a usage by no means restrict- 
ed to such as are plentifully endowed with this world’s 
goods, but is indulged in with equal zeal by those less 
fortunate, the simple and inexpensive present bearing 
with it the same sentiment and pleasure as the costly 
and elaborate one 

It is always an added source of gratification to both 
giver and recipient when 
the former is able to sup- 
plement the offering with 
the words, ‘‘1 made it my- 
self,” and there is an end 
less variety of pretty and 
useful things that can ea- 
sily be made by one’s self 
with but little outlay of 
time or money—words so 
often synonymous nowa 
days in their significance, 
Among the novelties this 
season are little jewel-cases 
of silk or finest linen, hand- 
embroidered or hem-stitch- 
ed and ornamented in 
drawn-work. These are 
cut from a single piece of 
the material, one end turned 
up to form the bag, which is 
lined with chamois, the oth- 
erend making a flap, which 
buttons down to keep safe 
the precious contents. A 
long narrow ribbon is at 
tached to both upper cor- 
ners of each small case, by 
which it is suspended to the 
bureau or chiffonnier. 
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Convenient catch-alls, large or small, are cut 
from coarse blue or rose-colored linen in the form 
of a cornucopia, embroidered by hand in white 
linen floss, and hung in any accessible place by 
white watered ribbons. 

A cravat-case is a fancy of the day, and in this 
age of oe gna | attired young women. it may 
serve equally well as a gift for friends of either 
sex. A dainty receptacle of this kind is made 
from white cashmere lined with blnet silk, scal- 
loped about the edge which folds over with bluet 
floss-silk, embroidered on the outside in clusters 
of blue ragged -sailors or corn-flowers, and tied with 
bluet ribbons, forming bows with ends. A second 
case is of gray linen, and is more ample in its 
proportions. Hand-painted upon it is a graceful 
design of deep purple clematis shading to delicate 
lavender; it is lined with violet satin and bound 
with ribbon to match, while on the corners are 
knots of the same. These cases are narrow, but 
long enough to hold the cravats without folding. 

Pretty and dainty pin-cushions are easily fash- 
ioned from colored silks or velvets in the likeness 
of fruits or vegetables. An orange is simulated 
by cutting from dark yellow silk an oval form and 
stuffing it tighily with cotton, while on topa stem 
and cluster of green Jeaves are placed. A peach 
can be made from peach-colored velvet, painted 
by hand on one side to counterfeit the deeper flush 
in nature caused by the warm sun’s rays. A very 
bright and unique bit of decoration is a long string 
of red peppers made out of ruddy-hued satin, 
shading from the deepest tint to a bright scarlet, 
with green silk of varied tones to serve for top, 
and stems of green chenille, all fastened one to the 
other to form the string. The peppers vary in 
size, those pointed in shape being the most effec- 
tive. This would be an appropriate gift to an 
artist with which to embellish his or her studio, 
or to any friend with a penchant for the pictu- 
resque in home decoration, 

Something quite new, and also invaluable to the 
person needing such a convenience, is the small 

ironing-board to be made use of in one’s own room for 
pressing seams, smoothing out crushed or wrinkled 
finery, or in the dozen different ways so constantly aris- 
ing. To make this article order from your carpenter a 
piece of pine board, flat, and about three-quarters of a 
yard in length, curved at the corners; cover this neatly 
with Canton flannel over cotton batting,or any wadding 
of soft material. Make the slip or cover by cutting 
from brown linen two pieces large enough to permit of 
the covered board slipping easily in when the pieces 
are sewed together, allowing one longer than the other, 
and curving one at one end, which is to turn 
over as a flap to conceal or protect the board. 
Sew the two pieces together except at the 
top, and bind around with red tape or braid; 
but first make two pockets of the linen, bind- 
ing them also with the braid, and set them 
on the shorter piece of the linen cover, that 
they may serve as repositories for the iron- 
holder and other accessories. One of these 
pockets may be square; the other, rounding 
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at the bottom, has a flap, which may be buttoned down to 
the pocket with a small and very flat button, if so desired. 
The board is kept in the case, but taken out when used. 

A large clothes-bag can be made by taking two yards of 
fancy cretonne, for example white covered with a vine of 
pink morning-glories and green leaves, and one yard of pink 
silesia for a lining. Secure a flat strip of pine wood about 
twelve inches in length and one inch wide. Lay the pink 
lining between the two yards of cretonne and stitch them all 
together except across the top, thus forming a double bag, 
the lining doing twofold duty. Next turn in the cretonne 
about the top to the depth of an inch or so, and gather 
twice, forming a frill and a row of shirring, which should be 
wide enough to allow of containing the stick; at the same 
time gather in the pink lining, cutting off a bit at the top, 
that it may not show above the frill of cretonne. Then cut a 
slit about twelve inches in depth in both the cretonne sides, 
beginning close to the shirring, and bind the edges with 
pink satin ribbon. Put in the bit of stick, and secure it 
tightly within the shirring. Embellish with pink satin rib- 
bon bows, and suspend by a broad ribbon of the same hue 

Another attractive and necessary article is a shoe-bag, 
also made from cretonne, Take three-quarters of a yard of 
the material; let it be half a yard or a little less in width. 
Across the lower edge sew a piece of the cretonne a quarter of 
a yard deep, banded at top with satin ribbon and pleated in 
three box-pleats. Just above this place another exactly sim 
ilar row of box-pleats, only let it be bound top and bottom ; 
then bind the entire piece of cretonne, and attach to its top 
four small brass rings, that it may be hung to a door inside 
a closet, or to the wall, using for this purpose smaall brass 
hooks 

Important factors always to be considered in the giving 
of presents are the desires and needs of the recipient, those 
of the donor wisely being kept in the background, The 
pleasure on both sides is doubled if the gift is so chosen 
that it proves the very thing longed for, and this result can 
often be arrived at if care and forethought are combined 
with a little good judgment on the part of the giver 


CHRISTMAS. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS 


slag inn was full at Bethlehem; 
A busy crowd were there; 
And some were rich, and some were wise, 
And some were young and fair 
But who or what they were, to-day 
There is not one to care; 
Sut in the cattle’s manger 
There lay a baby stranger, 
Soft nestled, like a snow-white dove, among the scented 
hay; 
And lo! through Him was given 
Our song to Earth and Heaven, 
rhe song two worlds together sing upon a Christmas day 
‘*Glory to God! Good will to men! 
O listen! Wake it once again! 
Peace upon Earth! Good will to men!” 


They sing it, those who sang it first, 
The angels strong and high; 
They sing, in shining white, the saints, 
Who died long years gone by, 
And all] the fluttering cherub throng, 
The children of the sky; 
They sing, the patient, waiting souls 
Who still Faith's conflicts know, 
They sing, Life’s happy innocents, 
Their faces-all aglow; 
One melody fills Heaven above 
And floats from Earth below, 
The song of that sweet stranger, 
Who, in the cattle’s manger 
Lay, nineteen hundred years ago, among the scented hay! 
All sin and wrong forgiven, 
Earth seems close kin of Heaven, 
And sweet two worlds*together sing upon a Christmas day! 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS FOR MEN. 


HEN Christmas comes around, as our own experi- 
\ ence, the old song, and the calendar tell us it must 
once a year, the same question is revived in every house 
hold—what shall we give father,and what the boys? Mother 
and the girls are easily provided for. It is a comparatively 
simple matter for one woman to select a Christmas gift for 
another. Women have an instinctive knowledge of the 
wants of their sex, and they have a very fetching way of 
combining taste with economy. A man who buys a keep 
sake for some other one’s sister goes to the florist’s, the 
book shop, or the confectioner's, and orders blindly and reck 
lessly, quite regardless of expense. ‘T he accommodating 
young person behind the counter helps him frequently to 
make his selection, which he generally pays a great deal 
too much for; but that is a matter of no great moment 
to him. If, however, it is for his own sister, perhaps he 
experiences a qualm of economy. But the heaviest task, 
and no doubt the most ungrateful in # measure, is that of 
a woman who wants to find a suitable Christmas gift fora 
man, The writer of this paper is viewing the matter en- 
tirely from a man’s point of vantage. He would like to lift 
his voice and to offer some suggestions as to the selection 
of gifts which he knows would be appreciated by his fel- 
lows, but which from his own experience he fears they are 
not likely to receive 
“ Man wants but little here below ” is a true adage as far as 
Christmas gifts are concerned. They do not expect much, 
but they do want something which will be of service. Asa 
rule, men do not favor home-made presents. This may 
sound ungrateful and grasping, but certainly that is not the 
writer’s intention. Every proposition has its set of excep- 
tions following immediately after it. In truth, there. are 
but few articles manufactured at home for anything like 
a reasonable cost which are feally very useful. On the 
other hand, the shops are teeming with a thousand and one 
useful knickknacks, the price of which hardly exeeeds a 
couple of dollars, and which are just the very things he 
wants. , ‘ 
Of home-made articles the mouchoir or handkerchief 
case is really the most useful. It should be made, however, 
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to fit in a man’s drawer without taking up too much space. 
The only difficulty with this suggestion is that everybody 
thinks of a mouchoir-case, and a man is apt to be over- 
stocked, and really not to have enough handkerchiefs to fill 
them. And here is an idea which embodies an axiom: A 
man cannot have too many handkerchiefs. A dozen ora 
half-dozen are always a most acceptable present. The very 
latest from London are of silk, with deep-hemmed borders, 
and are in white or in colors. The latter are really most 
gorgeous. They are of silk in two distinct and contrast- 
ing colors — blue body with pink borders being the most 
popular. The initial is worked in cherry floss-silk in one 
corner of the pink. The white silk handkerchief is useful 
for evening dress. It is made also with wide-hemmed bor- 
ders, and with the initial in white floss-silk. Cambric and 
linen ones have narrow borders and initials in white. 

Another gift which would give the writer, for instance, 
much pleasure, would be a cover for his dressing-table. A 
fine damask towel, embroidered in colored silks, the design 
being flowers, with the monogram in the centre, would de- 
light the heart of a bachelor, be he brother or be he only 
friend. In these days men take a pride and a pleasure in 
their dressing-tables, and especially if the person to whom 
a gift is to be presented should be a young man at college 
or at one of the universities, where room decoration is a 
feature. 

For a bachelor with a utilitarian cast of mind, and who 
lives in a boarding-house, a linen or canvas bag for soiled 
clothes, with a design appropriate in red or blue, is excel- 
lent. But avoid thrusting upon him a splasher. Unfor- 
tunately, to-day they are sold by the million in all the big 
shops ; and in every boarding-house, many of which have 
been furnished on what is known as the instalment plan, 
splashers are one of the artistic features of each bedroom 
from garret to the parlor floor. They can, however, be 
made sightly, and a brother may appreciate one ; but the 
specimens with the motto ‘‘ Wash and be clean,” with 
frogs in red worsted outlined upon them, imply an insult 
more than a compliment. 

Slippers are a sad mistake. They cost much trouble and 
labor, and when they are to be made up they will be found 
to prove much more expensive than a pair purchased in 
a shop. And, these days, who wears smoking - jackets, 
dressing-gowns, and embroidered slippers? The very 
ample bath-robe, with slippers in crash, or Madras or cot 
tons to match, answers all purposes. They are comfortable, 
and they are useful. Any men’s-furnishing place has a 
large stock of these in all prices, from three dollars to one 
hundred, the latter being simply regal. One of the Fifth 
Avenue shops displays perfect beauties, lined in silk, with 
silk facings and handsome cords and tassels, for thirty-five 
to fifty dollars. One of these would rightly be considered 
a magnificent present, but a little too expensive for most of 
us. The popular colors are pink and blue, and some very 
pretty ones can be purchased for six or ten dollars. 

To return to a man’s dressing-table. The present fad is 
to have everything in silver, and silver was never so cheap 
as it is at the present moment. The silversmiths’ shops 
have quite an embarras de richesses. Silver-backed brushes 
or combs are useful Juxuries. If a man has started in sil 
ver, it is extremely easy to get him some little thing which 
will add to his stock and be in keeping with the rest of his 
possessions. In getting silver brushes buy those without 
handles. Men prefer them. There are hand and shaving 
mirrors, shoe-buttoners, collar-button boxes, pin-cushions— 
the base of silver and the top of blue or pink velvet, open 
ing as a receptacle for shirt and other buttons—nail-files, 
tweezers, and even scissors and razors. Of course, with 
anything that cuts, a copper cent should also form part of 
the gift, so as to be in accord with the popular superstition 
about severing friendship. Razors also come in boxes, with 
a blade for each day. If you present a single razor, those 
with ivory handles are the most in vogue, the initials being 
stamped on the back. Razors are always useful. The 
more a man has, the more contented he is. They are his 
most cherished possession. A shaving-brush with a silver 
handle, or a silver shaving-mug, is also a charming gift. 
The word silver may convey a sense of great expenditure ; 
but, as has been previously stated, it is extremely cheap, 
and none of these articles would cost as much as ten dollars. 
Many can be had for a dollar or so. Then, again, there are 
the ‘yarious imitations of silver, some of which are very 
good, and may be had even at less cost. 

Although a man is not supposed to use scents to any per- 

tible extent, pretty cut-glass or crystal cologne-bottles 
will add much to the attractiveness 46f his dressing-table. 
He can stand a great many of these. Candlesticks in china 
ot silver will also contribute to the general display. 

Then, again, there is the writing-table. Of course lamps 
ate too costly to be considered, but a tasteful home-made 
shade is certainly moderate. The usual popular and fash 
iopable butterflies, dolls, and numerous colored tissue-paper 
aad silk adornments for the gas are not to be despised, 
although men are apt to receive many of them. They are 
always useful, however, add much to a room, and a variety 
will always be acceptable. The lights arranged and the 
glare softened, we will now proceed to the writing - table 
itself. Crystal or cut-glass inkstands with silver tops, sil- 
ver-handled pens, silver paper-cutters, silver postage-stamp 
boxes, twine-balls, blotters bound with silver, and pads with 
silver backs—all these are adjuncts to be desired on a well- 
ordered writing-table. A magnificent present is a tortoise- 
shell paper-cutter with a silver-mounted handle. There are 
even tiny silver book-marks, which cost very little; and as 
for calendars in silver frames, silver photograph - frames, 
silver letter-racks, and other trifles, their name is legion. A 
silver seal, beautifully wrought, can be purchased for $8. 
This would make a most handsome gift, as nearly every- 
body uses sealing-wax these days, and wants to affix his 
own initials or crest to his letters. Boxes of red and green 
wax and a small silver candlestick with candle are yet 
another suggestion. And then, again, if the person has a 
penchant for brass, you can get the very same things in that 
metal as you can in silver, but the smaller articles are more 
costly. One of the writer's most prized possessions is a 
silver inkstand, given him last year, which was purchased 
at one of the large silversmiths’ in the city. It was of plain 
unwrought metal. There were two ink-bottles of glass with 
silver tops, two troughs for the pens, and between the ink- 
bottles a covered silver receptacle for postage-stamps, in 
shape not unlike a butter-dish. This cost—and the donor 
volunteered the information, or otherwise the writer would 
not care to look a gift-horse in the mouth—about $15. Pen- 
wipers of felt, with a small silver centre-piece,vary from thirty- 
five cents to $1 50. A small silver article, with a rubber on 
one end and a little brush on the other, costs $150. Pumice- 
stone with a silver handle to get ink off one’s fingers costs 
about #3. These articles can be obtained not only at the 
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ae silversmiths’, but also at all the great retail shops in 
the city. 

Black soft leather card-cases, with initials simply stam 

or in silver, pocket or memorandum books with silver ini- 
tials, are much prized by men, as are cigar-cases. 

According to one of the latest English fads, watch chains 
are pronounced vulgar. The silver key-chain is fastened to 
the brace button of the trousers, and it holds the watch— 
which is placed in the trousers pocket or in the watch- 
pocket—the latch-key, a silver-bandled knife, and a silver 
match-box. The match-box should have the initials en- 
graved in the form of a monogram. For a smoker also a 
cigarette-case is another hint—one of silver, of course. It 
is considered very ‘‘ smart” among a certain set to have it 
engraved with the donor's initials or crest—inherited or 
otherwise. This is supposed to show a gift from the heart 
—done at the spur of the moment. 

Gloves are an unpretending but a most welcome present. 
They come this winter in light tans and dark brown-reds, 
with red stitching ; or, for evening wear, in white, with black 
or white stitching—the latter being also much in vogue. The 
Suéde or undressed kid. as well as the reindeer, is not as fash- 
ionable as last season, and the chevrette and cape gloves are 
coming in again. What is called the English driving-glove, 
which can be purchased at several of the fashionable hat- 
ters’ in New York, is in durable black, and can be worn 
with street dress, and is just the thing for elderly gentlemen 
or men in mourning. 

Mufflers are quite elaborate. The favorites for the day- 
time are of dark blue or green silk, or again of black, with 
frequent figures of sky blue and sage greev, and now and 
then of red. For the evening a white silk muffler, unalloyed 
by any pattern or any other color, is a necessity. The dress- 
shirt protector of black or white quilted silk is very useful, 
and a most acceptable gift. A duplicate, or even a triplicate, 
of any one of these would add to the comfort of any man ; 
and as for gloves, well, like pocket-handkerchiefs, his ca- 
pacity for them is unlimited. 

But there is one thing besides a man’s heart a woman 
should never trifle with—the choosing of his necktie or 
scarf. This is solely his prerogative. 

A man never will admit that there is a woman who 
breathes who can select a cravat for him, and yet he will 
buy the most hideous thing himself and be perfectly satisfied 
with his choice. This is a masculine crotchet, and had best 
be let alone 

Another elaborate gift is the walking-stick. There are in 
vogue now the bamboo or light woods, with shepherd's 
crook. A very handsome stick is the London one of light 
wood, perfectly straight, with a silver top, on which are en 
graved the owner's initials. Umbrellas are also made with 
the same style of sticks, although dark wood is preferred. 
Gold-headed canes and umbrellas are not in vogue, nor are 
the huge ungainly clubs of a few years ago. Satire and the 
spirit of the press have laid them low. 

This is but a brief summary, and it does not touch upon 
many choice possessions and belongings of man acceptable 
as Christmas presents. The first requisite for a gift is that 
it may fulfil some mission—may be of some use. No mat- 
ter how small or how unpretentious, it will be all the more 
appreciated. Among the writer's belongings is a small sil- 
ver spoon—and there is some doubt as to whether it is real 
or imitation—which was given him when an invalid in Lon- 
don many years ago. It is in reality two spoons, one side 
being the dessert-spoon measure, the other the teaspoon. It 
has accompanied him everywhere, and he would not lose it 
at any cost, and yet its intrinsic value can hardly at best be 
more than a few shillings—but it has its place, and it is use- 
ful. 

No mention has been made of scarf or tie pins, sleeve-buttons 
or jewelry, nor again of books, nor of furniture, nor even of 
the much-written-of chafing-dish with its many accompani- 
ments. There are many other articles, the names of which 
alone would fill a catalogue, but the present paper hopes 
only to be of some little help to those who are seeking some 
small souvenir as a greeting in this happy and holy season, 





A PRETTY HOLIDAY GIFT. 


oe a holiday gift, a very easy thing to make is a satin- 
covered bonbon-box. 

For this will be required a quarter of a yard of cream- 
white satin, a sheet of cotton wadding, one yard of ribbon 
an inch wide, a sheet of medium heavy card-board, and a 
bunch of natural or artificial flowers. 

Cut two pieces of card-board the shape of the diagram, 
and in the proportions given. Cover one side of one of the 
ovals with the cotton wadding, cut the exact size of the 
card-board. Baste this to the white satin, so that the satin 
runs across and not lengthwise the card-board. Cut the 
satin, allowing a half-inch seam, or turn in all around. Turn 
this edge over the rim of card-board, and glue neatly to the 
under side. Cover the other oval with satin only, turning 
all edges, and gluing as in the first case. Glue both wrong 
sides together, making a neat top or lid. 

Repeat these directions for the bottom of the box, except- 
ing the use of wadding, which is not necessary except on 
the outside of the lid. 

For the sides, cut a strip of card-board long enough to 
meet. and lap a half-inch. Of course the finish is the same 
as théstop and bottom, except that there is white satin on 
the inside, and the outside is finished with the ribbon, put 
on very tight and smooth. 

To give an unbroken curve to the long strip, use a hot 
iron, pressing on the flat end of the iron, and ironing brisk- 
ly as if it were a collar. This will cause the card-board to 
curl slightly and give quite the proper appearance to the 
finished box. 

Lap the side where the band of ribbon can conceal it, and 
sew two stiff bows one on either side of the box. 

Sew a half-yard of bright green or cream-white narrow 
ribbon on the Tid at the spot marked XX, and when the box 
is completed and filled with delicate candied violets or 
creams, tie a generous bunch of natural or artificial flowers, 
and despatch immediately to the loved one. 
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SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 
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I seemed to Clarissy that there was no help for it. Some 
| bady must go to Rabbit Hill, and carry Aunt Susannah 
Jared hunched his shoulder impatiently when his mother 
came and bent over his chair He was a short, fat boy with 
1 tall forehead, which to his parents signified intellect He 
wa leaning his face on both hands and reading a paper 


bound book by a small kerosene-lamp, when the woman said 
in a whisper close to his cheek 

‘‘Jerrud, youve got to go There ain't no two ways 
abou 

It was then that he hunched his shoulder and growled, 

Hoss a to home from mill yet 

He did not raise his eyes from the printed page His 


glance trave the lines.’ He wanted to 


ret 10ng 
yut his band and make his mother go away 


j ret 
lied eageriy 


li 4 
: | know it,” she said, ‘* but I'm expectin’ of your father 
every minut 

le growled again She'll freeze ’s stiff 's a stake N 
if she don't L shall It’s zero.” 

Mrs. Tifft placed herself between her son and the woman 
who sat placidly on the lounge at the end of the room 

1) t talk. Jerrud,” she said; *‘ Aunt Susannah is set on 
g | 

Oh. thunder!” responded the boy; ‘‘ she’s always set on 
something She may jest take it out in bein’ set this time 
Par won't let the hoss go agin. I know he won't He said 
he didn't calkilate to bave MN go agin "fore this weather 
changed N’ he said he calkilated *twould grow colder 
fore ‘twas warmer. Now lemme be, mar.” 

Ihe boy interposed his back very decidedly between his 
book avd his mother, and plunged again into his reading 
Mrs. Tifft stood still a moment looking down vacantly at 
the page benea h her boys elbows She was liable to a 
certain quiver in her chin. This quiver was more visible 
when she was battling uselessly with her husband’s will or 
her son's will And as she had been thus battling daily 
ever since her marriage, her chin was very rarely brought 
as firmly up as it should be in its original position 

Clarisey.” said a mild voice from the lounge 

Mrs. Tifft turned and walked to where her sister-in-law 
sat W hat sa si responded 

I guess I wouldn’t pester Jerrud "bout goin’ to Rabbit 
Hill.” went on Aunt Susannah 

Mrs. Tifft’s face lightened Oh, then you'll give it up, 
won't vou, Susannah?” she asked eagerly. It's down to 
zero now, 'n’ it’s all over gray cloudy.” 


After twenty years of intimate acquaintance with Reuben 
Tifft and his sister Susannah, Mrs. Tifft still could think 
that perhaps they would sometimes **change their minds . 
Once in her knowledge of Reuben he had changed his mind; 


Tae airr! WA 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


she invariably recalled that occasion, and made it a precedent 
for thinking that he might do that thing again, only he never 
had done so. He never asserted that he would or would not 
do this or that. He only remarked that he guessed he would, 
or he didn’t calkilate that he would. The'first time Mrs. Tifft 
had heard her son remark that “‘he calkilated,” she had 
trembled and had hurried into the buttery with the pie she 
had taken from the table. In the solitude of that buttery 
her chin had fallen and quivered desolately, and she had 
wiped some tears from her eyes 

**I d’ know what will become of me if Jerrud’s goin’ to 
be like his father,” she had whispered. And then she was 
conscious of a shudder of remorse at this seeming disloyalty 
to her husband 

Now she knew two things on this cold Christmas eve. 
She knew that neither her husband nor her son would carry 
Susannah over Rabbit Hill, and she was equally aware that 
Susannah, being born a Tifft also, would not give up going 
to Rabbit Hill. 

Knowing these things, Mrs. Tifft was so femininely con 
structed in her mental faculties that she now repeated, ‘* Oh, 
Susannah, you'll give up goin’, won't ye?” 

Susannah was a small woman of about sixty. She hada 
sandy complexion and bright blue eyes. Her faded red hair 
was fine, and somewhat fluffy about her forehead. She had 
lost her teeth many years ago, and bad never replaced them 
by any work from the dentist’s. So her mouth closed in 
rather deeply, but the curve it made was very pleasant. 
The general look of her face was one of extreme amiabil- 
ity. The contour of her head showed intellect and thought. 
Sometimes her eyes would grow vague, and yet more gen- 
tle, and she would seem to be looking intently somewhere. 
On these occasions Mrs. Tifft used to glance at her with 
some awe, and say to herself that she ‘‘s’posed Susannah 
was thinkin’ of her troubles.” 

For Susannah had had troubles. She had married twice, 
and each husband had proved to be a scamp. To be sure, 
everybody save Susannah had known they were scamps 
while they were courting her. In vain her brother Reuben 
had remonstrated with her. She was gentleness itself, but 
she had replied that “‘she calkilated she knew what was 
best in her own case.” There had been one daughter by the 
first marriage—the only child that had been given her 

Mrs. Tifft now sat down on the lounge by her sister-in- 
law. She gazed anxiously at her. At the same time she 
was listening for the sound of Reuben’s horse coming over 
the frozen road 

Susannah turned slowly toward the woman beside her. 
‘Tt ‘ain’t begun to snow yet, has it?” she asked. 

“I guess not ; but the wind’s northeast. It’s a real good 
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foundation for snow, the ground’s froze so. The clouds 
have b’en smoothin’ all the afternoon. It almost seems as 
if the snow was holdin’ off so’t the folks could git to the 
Christmas tree to the vestry to-night.” 

Mrs. Tifft was trying to “ make talk,” having a senseless 
hope that she might ‘‘ take up Susannah’s mind ” so that she 
would forget about going to Rabbit Hill. 

A violent gust of wind came roaring against the north 
side of the house. The boards creaked, and a tall cherry 
tree stooped and raked its branches across the roof of the 
porch. 

Susannah Kingsley rose quiekly and walked to the win 
dow. She pulled up the curtain, and bent forward, put 
ting a hand on each side of her face that she might look 
through the glass. 

«It don’t snow yet,” she said 

‘**Ain’t you given up goin’?” inquired Mrs. Tifft, who had 
never yet known when to refrain from asking a question. 

Susannah did not reply directly. She stood in the middle 
of the room. Her hands were clasped loosely and hanging 
down in front of her. She was gazing toward the door. 
Finally with an effort she glanced at Mrs. Tifft. 

** Clarissy,” she said,‘‘ 1 don’t see ’s you've any cause to 
worry. I guess I'll wait till Reuben comes.” 

The boy reading at the stand suddenly made a quick 
movement, pushing back his book. ‘ You needn't reckon 
on par’s takin’ you anywhere to-night,” he said; “ par ain’t 
no such fool’s that.” 

** Jerrud!” said his mother, remonstrantly. ‘‘ Don’t speak 
so!” 

But Jared only laughed. He turned the flame of his lamp 
up higher, and resumed his readiug. 

Presently into the sound of the wind came the sound of 
wheels and a horse’s feet on the hard rough road 

‘* Jerrud,” said Mrs, Tifft, *‘there’s your father 
lantern ready for him.” 

Jared waited until the latest possible minute, then he 
started up and hurried into the back room 
As le opened the door his aunt spoke 
that I want to see him ‘fore he 

“ Do you hear, Jerrud?” 

The boy shouted ** Ee-us Then the door slammed, and 
Susannah, who had gone to the window again, saw the slim 
dark figure swinging a lantern and walking in a circle of 
light toward the barn. 

Evidently the message was delivered, for almost imme 
diately the door opened and Reuben Tifft came in. He was 
so swathed about neck and head with a gray woollen shawl 
that not much of his face save the tip of his nose was visible. 

“What's Jerrud mean?” he asked in the authoritative 


Git his 


* Tell your father 
unharnesses,” she said. 


” 











SANTA CLAU 


voice of one who enjoys being the head of the house 
‘* What's he mean by savin’ you want to be taken to Rabbit 
Hill, Susannah? Mr. Tifft drew off his leather mittens and 
held his hands over the red-hot stove, while he looked at his 
sister 

‘I arst him to ask you,” was the mild response. ‘I’ve 
b’en calkilatin’ for the last two or three hours that I'd go to 
Rabbit Hill to-night.” 

‘You have!” Mr. Tifft snorted in his surprise. ‘‘I guess 
you don’t know how the mercury stands, you women-folks 
huggin’ a hot stove here. It was two degrees b'low when 
I left the mill, ’n’ twas goin’ down every minute.” 

“I've b’en calkilatin’ to go,” said Susannah, in her soft 
voice 

Her brother snorted more violently than before 

‘The house over there ain’t open,” now said Mrs. Tifft. 
She was conscious of an interesting wonder as to how this 
little affair between two Tiffts would come out. She had 
often thought it would have been a great thing for her if 
she also had been born a Tifft. 
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UNDERSTUDY.—Drawn sy Lypia Fieip 


‘I didn’t know but you might be willin’ to take me 
‘fore you unharnessed, or let Jerrud,” said Susannah 

“Well, I calkilate I sha’n’t,” answered the man, ‘I 
know better’n to foster any such fool notion 's that. It’s 
‘most four mile over there, ‘n’ it’s goin’ to snow, ’n’ your 
house 's shet up. Clarissy,”” dismissing the subject and 
turning to his wife, ‘I hope you’ve got something hot for 
supper. I'm chilled to the marrer. You'd better fry up 
some sausage meat.” 

Clarissy turned directly toward the buttery. She said 
she could have supper ready by the time the horse was 
taken care of. Then she disappeared in search of sausi 
meat. 

The brother and sister were alone for the moment. Mr 
Tifft had loosened the outer fold of his shawl, and was 
again holding his hands over the stove. The water in the 
teakettle steamed up into his face 

He was « tall man with a somewhat protruding stomach, 
and he habitually stood with his feet rather far apart and 
planted with an aggressive firmness, as if he was daring 
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any one to tell him that he ought to stand in some other 
way 

Susannah was not looking at him. Her intent, rather 
vague eves were fixed on the lamp which stood on the stand 
where Jared had been reading 

Mr. Tifft considered the matter of going to Rabbit Hill as 
settled, and his expression softened into a genial look as be 
said: *‘I ’ain’t forgot it’s Christmas eve. I've got a new 
calico dress for Claris got a book for Jerrud. I 
didn’t forgit you, neither, Susannah. Somebow it does make 
an feller feel kinter good to be buy in’ presents for his folks, 
Some folks thinks it’s childish, but I don't calkilate I agree 
with um.” 

As he finished speaking, the man’s eyes beamed and his 
whole aspect changed. He was getting warm, and he was 
thinking of Christmas 

Susannah roused herself. ‘‘Thank you, Reuben,” she 
replied, with her little air of quaint politeness. Then she 
added: ** You ain't called upon to git me no present. T can’t 
make no return. You know my means don't allow it; ‘n’ 
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straw-work’s been so slack this fall 't I ’ain’t =) 
earned near as much as usual.” 

‘Oh, bother, now; you know I don't ex- 
pect no present,” was the answer. “"N’ you 
know, Susan, that we want you to make your 
home here right along.” 

Mr. Tifft spoke so heartily that there came 
a slight tremble to his sister’s face 

She wondered why in that moment there 
rose swiftly before her mind the picture of 
one particular slide down hill with her bro- 
ther. The tall boy had patted her cheek 
when they got up from the sled at the foot 
of the hill. He had told her she was the 


ne WW + 
e . 
jolliest girl he knew, because she hadn't : vd 
screamed when they went over that great WW 
hummeck. All the other girls had screamed \ 3 a 
at that hummock ’ om” \ 





She made a few quick steps to her bro- 
ther’s side, and put her hand onhisarm. She 
Razer d wistfully up at bim 

You could let Jerrud take me over to 
Rabbit Hill, 'n’ he could be back by half past 
six,” she said "Tain't only five o'clock 
now.’ 

The woman knew while she spoke that it 
was of no use to revert to that subject, but 
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Then she forgot her sister-in-law in the in 
terest of frving the meat and getting the 
supper ready She knew that her husband 
was very particular about bedding down his 
horse and cows in cold weather, and that it 
would be some time before he would come in 

It did not seem five minutes, when the door 
into the stairway opened and Susannah re 
turned. She had a red cloud wrapped about 
her head and brought low on her forehead. 
A close réugh jacket, much too small for her, 
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(Continued from page 1028.) 

“I calkilate I'll start ’n’ walk,” was the reply. The 
speaker began folding her shaw! nbout her. 

“What? You don’t mean it,” with still more sharpness, 
“Why, you're jest crazy. It’s zero, 'n’ below, 'n’ all clouded 
over. I'll out 'n’ git Reuben to stop ye. "T'won't do, 
anyway. What do you mean?” 

rs. Tifft turned completely away from the stove and 
forgot her sausages. She moved toward the door to go for 
her husband, but Susannah prevented her. 

***T won't do no good to git Reuben,” she said; ‘ he can’t 
stop me. I’m sorry he don’t feel ’s if he could take me; but 
’s long ’s he don't, ’tain’t much matter.” Mrs, Kingsley 
spoke in her customary soft voice, and without special 
emphasis. 

“If I only darst,” said Mrs. Tifft, with some boldness, 
‘* I'd git the horse ‘n’ take you myself.” 

«*Tain’t much matter, said Susannah again. That filmy 
and at the same time wistful look was in her eyes. 

‘What is it?” asked Mrs. Tifft, anxiously and more 
gently. 

The other woman sat down quickly, as one who sudden- 
ly loses strength for the moment. ‘I s’pose I’m foolish,” 
she said, *‘ but I can’t help it. I’ve tried, and I can’t help 
it. I’ve been thinkin’ about Eunice. I’ve been thinkin’ 
about her till I can’t think of nothin’ else. S’pos’n’ she 
should come home to-night ’n’ my house should be shet up! 
She might come. It’s Christmas eve, you know, 'n’ she’n’ 
me used to make so much of Christmas. She always said 
"twas the best day in the year. She said folks couldn't help 
bein’ good on Christmas. She said if she should live to be 
a hundred, ’n’ should be the other side of the world, when 
Christmas came round she should jest long to be with her 
mother.” 

Susannah’s voice ceased. Her figure in the tall-backed 
chair had such an effect upon Clarissy that she sobbed, 
But Susannah did not sob. She was looking up at her com- 
panion. 

‘You see,” she went on, with the manner of one who 
must speak, ‘I've been tryin’ 'n’ tryin’ to keep it out of my 
mind. I thought I could till it begun to be towards night, 
’n’ then I knew ‘twa’n’t no use. I did think mebby Reu- 
ben 'd take me; but 'tain’t no matter, I’m real well 'n’ strong, 
’n’ | c’n walk first-rate. ‘Tain't '’s if 1 was feeble. You 
know, Clarissy, this is the first Christmas sence Eunice went 
away that I ‘ain't been to the house at Rabbit Hill.” 

“So 'tis; so ’tis,” said Clarissy; “but I declare I ‘ain't 
thought of it ‘fore.”’ 

Mrs. Tifft hesitated an instant, then she advanced to the 
figure in the chair and placed a hand on ber sister-in-law’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Don't take on, Susannah; don't take on,” she 
said, in an unsteady voice 

Mrs. Kingsley glanced up in surprise 
on,” she responded. 

Clarissy straightened herself. ‘‘ I declare,” she exclaimed, 
‘I’m a good mind to go out’n’ git the hoss 'n’ carry you 
over. There couldn’t nobody kill me for it.” 

The speaker of these words quite enjoyed the feeling of 
bravery that they gave her. She wanted to say them aguin, 
for the sake of the novel seusation they produced in her 
own consciousness, but Susannah rose. 

‘I guess I better be goin’,” she remarked. ‘‘I’m real 
giad the wind ‘Il be to my back; it ‘ll kinder blow me right 
along. Don't you worry one bit.” 

‘“‘ But it’s so cold, ’n’ it’s goin’ to snow. Oh, Susannah, 
it does seem dretful to me to have you go like this!” 

Clarissy’s voice trembled still more. Neither of the wo- 
men noticed the odor of burnt meat in the air. The sausage 
was getting black on the stove. The teakettle cover was 
rattling noisily from the force of the steam. 

‘You needn't worry one mite.” 

As she said this Susannah walked to the door. Mrs 
Tifft followed her. She caught hold of her shawl. 

‘* Susannah,” she said; then she stopped. She began again 
diréctly. ‘When you 'n’ Eunice had that quarrel—” 

** We never did quarrel,” interrupted Mrs. Kingsley, more 
quickly than she had yet spoken. 

“That difference "bout her beau, then. Don’t you think 
mebby you was a little too set—jest a little too set? You 
knew the Tiffts—" 

“TI guess I better be goin’ right away,” said Susannah, 
again interrupting 

You'll come back to-morrer, won't ye?” 

“Tf ‘tain’t too bad weather.” 

With these words the woman stepped out of doors. The 
wiud swept round the corner of the house and whirled her 
shawl over her head. But she pulled it down vigorously, 
wrapped it about her closely, and hurried out into the road. 
Ig was not very dark, for there was a moon behind the clouds 

mewhere in the heavens. And the clouds were of that 
ind from which snow often falls —soft, light-looking, so 
light that it seemed as if no storm of any kind could come 
from them. 

Susannah’s small form looked smaller than ever as Claris- 
sy stood at the open door and watched it. She watched it 
until it was only a speck in the luminous darkness, the cold 

air all the time rushing by her into the kitchen. At last 
she turned back, slamming the door violently in an involun- 
tary attempt to relieve her excitement. 

Suddenly she remembered one thing she could do. She 
went into the back room and snatched a shaw! from a nail. 
She put it over her head and ran across aed ye to a kennel 
that was on the south side of the long wood-shed where the 
cord-wood was stored. 

** Jack!” she said, sharply. There was a rustle among a 
thick pile of straw, and a large shaggy dog stepped out 
shivering, but cheerfully wagging his tail. 

Mrs. Tifft bent over him and unhooked the chain from 
his collar. ‘‘Go with her,” she said. She pointed down 
the road. But Jack did not need the directing hand. He 
had seen Susannah go, and had been wishing to accompany 
her, only he knew he could not with that chain on him. 
He bounded out of the yard and shot down the road as if 
sent from a catapult. Before his mistress had reached the 
house he had overtaken Susannah. He leaped upon her, 
giving a short bark of joy. ; 

The woman paused an instant, stooping and hugging the 
rough head and neck. The warm tongue gave a quick lick 
across her cheek. ‘‘Oh, Jack!” she cried out. Then she 
tried not to sob. The two went on along the highway, Jack 
careering abead, then running back to see that his compan- 
ion was coming. 

Susannah now began to feel a sense of intolerable haste 
upon her. She tried to control this feeling, but it seemed 
like something outside of her which had her in its power. 
She beard her feet thump faster and faster on the rough 
hard road. Somehow they seemed like the feet of some 
one else. 


‘*T ain’t takin’ 
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Every few moments she said, aloud, ‘I’m so glad the 
wind’s to my back.” 

She began almost to think that God was driving the wind 
this way just that she might get more easily to Rabbit Hill 
this Christmas eve. How foolish she had been to think she 
= stay away! She ought to have known she could not 

o it. 

As she went on, getting more and more breathless, she re- 
called, one by one, the iittle “cunning ways” of her only 
child when she was growing. There never been a child 
so sweet, and loving, and truthful—never, never! 

Oh, the dreary, dreary years since this child had married 
and gone away! Five years? Ratherascore. And she had 
married a man of whom her mother did not approve, a man 
whom her mother had forbidden her to meet. Just as if 
James Barry, old drunken Jim Buarry’s son, was fit to be Eu- 
nice Kingsley’s husband! 

It was curiously inconsistent, and quite like human nature, 
that Susannah should not take into account the fact that 
her own husbands had not stood well in the community. 
Perhaps that was why she was determined that Eunice 
should marry better. 

And young Barry was a good fellow ; she had known that 
all along. But she did not want her daughter to marry him. 
And she had not relented. Still she had allowed Eunice to 
he married in her own home, and she had felt her heart 
breaking as she and the young husband had gone away. 
But the girl knew what was in her mother’s mind, and the 
knowledge was like a knife-thrust, in her own consciousness. 

The young couple went West ny. They had 
prospered in a small and thrifty way. Two or three times 
Eunice had sent home a little sum of money to her mother. 
Her mother had religiously placed it in the bank in her 
daughter's name. She had enjoyed doing this. 

** Mebby she'll need it some time. It ‘ll be a supprise to 
her.” 

And Susannah almost felt as if she herself had saved this 
money for her child. She used to take out the bank-book 
and gloat over the interest accumulating. Every Christmas 
something had come as a token of the season. 

But Susannah had not written. There were times when 
it seemed as if she could not live if she did not write. 

Twice a year she had Reuben’s wife send a letter. Cla- 
rissy at such times nobly gave herself up to the severe task 
of putting pen to paper. She produced such sentences as: 
‘I take my pen in hand.” “ We are usually well, and we 
hope you are the same.” ‘‘ Deacon Ewing died last week.” 
‘*Mary Blanchard is not expected to live.” ‘‘ Your mother 
sends love.” 

At first the neighbors bad talked over this estrangement. 
They said to each other that “ they guessed Susannah had 
got Tifft enough in her to make her real set.” 

But for all that they said that they could hardly believe 
it was true, because Susannah was so mild and amiable, al 
ways doing a kindness to somebody 

It was a mile to the village where the Christmas tree was 
to be in the vestry. Almost three miles beyond the village 
was Rabbit Hill. It was not much of a hill; on its lower 
slope was Susannah’s house, a little yellow cottage fenced in 
by a white picket fence. 

In the narrow strip of lowland below it ran the railroad 
track, and here was the bit of a station where three aceommo- 
dation trains of a great through line stopped daily. All the 
rest of the trains thundered along the hamlet, leaving a trail 
of smoke that sometimes lay among the tops of the tall trees 
as if it had been entangled there. 

Susannah had yielded to her impatience so that she had 
actually run a few rods; but now in the village street she 
slackened her pace and walked decorously, panting at every 
step. 

“There's plenty of time,” she was saying over and over 
to herself—‘‘plenty of time. The train don’t git in till 
‘most eight.” 

It was in vain that she tried to stop thinking of that train. 

‘**Good-evenin’, Mis’ Kingsley,” said a woman coming 
across the road from the post-office. ‘* You're real early for 
the tree, ain't you? Come into my house ‘'n’ rest, ’n’ go over 
to the vestry with me.” 

Susannah stopped a moment. 
up beside her, and stopped also. 
sannah, ‘‘but I guess | 
Good - evenin’ ; 
went on. 

The woman gazed after her an instant. ‘ Ain’t that 
odd?” she said aloud; ‘‘ and she walkin’ over from Reuben 
Tifft’s, ’n’ zero weather, 'n’ it ’ll snow if it ever begins to 
moderate.”’ 

Susannah walked until she had passed the last house in 
the ‘‘thick-settled”” part of the village. Then she glanced 
behind her as if she was running away and feared pursuit. 
She was sure now that no one would see her if she ran 
again. She ran until she was breathless. At sixty one can- 
not devour space, however one may Jong todo so. She had 
to stop more and more frequently. She would stand quite 
motionless in the middle of the solitary road, pressing her 
hands to her chest. Once she spoke aloud: 

‘I d’ know what’s come over me, but I can’t help hurry- 
ing.” 

And once she sat down under a pine-tree. The moment she 
placed herself on the rock there the dog came and thrust his 
nose into her lap. She was inexpressibly comforted by the 
action, and, strange to say, being comforted, she began to 
cry, bending her face down to the dog’s head. But she 
stopped crying instantly. She embraced the dog. 

‘** She used to play with you,” she whispered. 

She did not know herself. She thought she was always 
calm. Somehow, thinking of Christmas must have un- 
strung her. She was up and on again. The wind beat on 
her back. The roughness of the ruts and horse-tracks 
bruised her feet. But she was not cold, and she did not 
know that she was bruised. She was thinking all the time 
of the train, knowing she was early, but fearing she was 
late. The clouds must have grown more thin, for there was 
more light. When she turned the corner of the road that 
led down to the station she could see the little building 

lainly, and the long open stretch where the track ran. 

fhat if the train should come along now? She could not 
possibly get to the station for ten minutes. She ran on. By 
the time she opened the door all her blood was beating in 
her throat. The agent was sitting with his chair tipped 
back, and his feet on the edge of the hot stove, consequently 
there was an odor of scorching leather in the room, which 
the owner of the leather did not appear to perceive. 

“‘Good land!” the man cried, lurching forward on to the 
front legs of his chair and staring. ‘‘ What’sup? Why, 
that you, Mis’ Kingsley?” 

** What time does the train come in?” asked Susannah, as 
soon as she could speak. 


The dog ranged himself 
“] thank you,” said Su- 
sha’n't go to the tree to-night. 
I'm in something of a hurry.” And she 
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‘**Tain’t due for ‘most an hour.” 

The woman sat down. Jack sat down beside her, pre- 
pared to wait any length of time. 

“Thought you was up to your house, Mis’ Kingsley,” 
the man now said. ‘‘ Mebby you jest come from there?” 

“No; I ’ain’t b’en there since early in the fall,” trying to 
speak in her usual tone, and failing completely. 

**"Ain’t? That's curious.” Susannah had not strength to 
inquire why it was curious. ‘Somebody's there, anyway,” 
he said. 

** What?” 

** Somebody’s there, I say.” 

“‘T guess you're mistaken.” 

“No, Lain’t. You jest come here.” 

He went to the window, aud Susannah followed him. 
She looked up the slope. There was a light in the kitch- 
en; there certainly was a light there. The woman began 
to tremble; then she made herself tense again. 

‘*T guess I'll go right up there,” she said. 
back ‘fore the train comes.” 

“Expectin’ company?” But she did not answer. The 
agent followed her to the door. *‘ Ain't you kinder ‘fraid 
to go alone?” he asked. 

She shook her head. She had no voice. 
rarely used road toward her house. 
pausing now and then. 
was a few rods behind. 
door opened instantly. 

Susannah saw the figure of a young woman. She saw the 
lamp-light shine on bright hair. She stretched out her arms. 
Her heart gave one great beat, and then stopped as if it had 
stopped forever. 

“ You foolish old thing!” 

Yes, that was Eunice’s voice speaking in that disrespect- 
ful way. That was Eunice kneeling on the floor with her 
arms laid across her mother’s lap, and with the tears drop 
ping from her face. She had drawn the little woman into 
the warm kitchen. 

“T told James I was coming after you,” she said. ‘‘I told 
him you'd got to go back home with me, and you have 
You can't help loving Jim; he’s the best fellow in the world. 
And he told me to tell you you must come, for that I should 
never be quite myself without you. You never were just 
to Jim. But you will be. How did I happen to be here? 
Why, it was the most natural thing for me to come to this 
house. I thought you were here. I hired a man to bring 
me over from Ripley's crossing; 1 couldn't wait for that 
train. And when I got here I thought you'd only gone out 
for a while, and I found the key to the back door under 
the buttery window-blind, where you always used to put it 
when we both went out.” Here Eunice stopped and sobbed, 
and pressed her face down on her mother’s hands. 

“I know ‘twas there,” said Mrs. Kingsley. ‘‘I kep’ it 
there; I’ve kep’ it there all the time when i ‘ain't b’en to 
home.” : 

The two women gazed intently at each other. 

* Oh, mother!” whispered Eunice, ** were you looking for 
me?” 

“I was hopin’—I was always hopin’,” was the answer, 
in the same whisper. 

They were silent, still gazing at each other. Then Eunice 
tried to speak in a matter-of-fact voice: 

‘**T was almost frozen, and I thought I'd make a fire. I 
knew you'd be right back. The kindlings were in the same 
place.” Here she stopped again, breathing quickly. 

Susannah did not attempt to speak. She sat with her 
eyes on her daughter. All that her soul knew was: * This 
is Eunice! This is Eunice!” 

‘““We've both been wicked these five years,” said the 
younger woman; and she added, with a tremulous smile, 
**but you’ve been wickeder than I.” 

* Yes,” said Susannah. She liked to have her child tell 
her she was wicked. ‘ 

**And you're going to live with us?” 

“1 calkilate I shall,” was the slow answer. 

‘** You just can’t help yourself. Jim’s in New York. He 
thought you'd be willing to see me if I came alone.” 

iy sat on hour after hour. Sometimes Eunice got up 
and filled the stove with wood, and then she would draw 
Jack's head close to her and tell him he hadn't changed an 
atom. At such times he would thump his tail on the floor 
and lick her hands, He grew weary and went to sleep. 
But neither mother nor daughter thought of sleeping. Af- 
ter a long time Eunice looked at her watch. She went to 
the window and pulled aside the curtain. It had grown still 
colder, and the moon and stars were now shining. There 
was bo snow. 

‘* Mother,” she said, ‘‘ this is our Christmas.” 

Before it was really light, and while the lamp was still 
burning, the two heard a boy’s voice and the sound of 
wheels. : 

‘It’s Jerrud,” said Mrs. Kingsley. 

Yes, it was Jared. He had come after Aunt Susannah. 
He said his father calkilated she'd be ’bout ready to come 
back, ’n’ so sent him over. He condescended to explain 
that par wanted her over there to Christmas dinner. He 
grinned shyly when he saw Eunice, and remarked that she’d 
got to come too; there was plenty of dinner; the biggest 
turkey they'd ever had. 


“T cn git 


She went up the 
Jack trotied on abead, 
The dog reached the door when she 
He scratched on the panel. The 


LAW LECTURES TO WOMEN. 


6 bee Woman’s Law Class in connection with the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, has resumed its ses- 
sions in the new structure erected on the old site of the 
university, East Washington Square, where the library and 
lecture-rooms of the University Law School remain, the 
entrance being on Waverley Place. Four courses of lec- 
tures on law will be given during the season by Professor 
Isaac F. Russell, DOL. LL.D., who fills the chair endowed 
by the Woman’s Legal Education Society, These courses 
are intended to meet the wants of business women and wo- 
men in private life who desire familiarity with the existing 
law, either for practical purposes, to improve their judg- 
ment as litigants, witnesses, and custodians of trust estates, 
or asa higher study for their mental development. They 
also furnish preparation for a full course of professional 
study of the law, with a view to active practice at the bar. 
There are two classes, one meeting at eleven o'clock in 
the morning, the other being an evening session. Students 
are free to.attend cither of these to suit their convenience, 
The tuition fees amount to six dollars for each course, or 
twenty dollars for the season. For students who wish to 
take the entire work, but are unable to meet the expense, 
thirty scholarships are provided by the Woman's Legal 
Education Society. At the close of the lectures a scholar- 
ship of $200,in the form of two years’ tuition in the Uni- 








versity Law School, will be awarded to the 
student passing the most creditable exami- 
nation, and who is desirous of becoming a 
full-fledged lawyer. A prize in money is 
offered by Mra. Edward Addison Greeley 
far the best original thesis on the subject, 
‘What bave been the potent factors in 
moulding modern law?’ 

The method of instruction is academic in 
character, and a quiz is held at every session. 
Legal questions are proposed by the students 
and discussed by the lecturer. 

A certificate is awarded by the Chancellor, 
at present Rev. Henry MacCracken, D.D., 
LL.D., to each member of the class who 
passes the final examination. This latter is 
not compulsory, but, as a rule, all the ladies 
undertake it, for it is only the exceptional 
case where the student is not anxious to ob- 
tain this satisfactory proof of study. 

Near the close of last season a Unive rsity 


Alumnw Association was formed to unite 
the various classes for social and intellectual 
aims. Its first annual banquet was attend- 
ed by distinguished members of the United 
States Bench and the New York Bar, who 
extended their cordial interest to the alumnae 


of the Woman's Law Class 
The Woman's Legal Education Society 
was incorporated in 1890, and its member- 


ship is open to any one feeling an interest 
in the work. The annual dues of five dol- 
lars also entitle the subscriber to a course 
of twelve lectures in the law class. 


Among this year’s directors of the Wo- 


man's Legal Education Society are Mrs. 
Leonard Weber, president; Mrs. Anna C. 
Field, Mrs. Edward A. Greeley, Miss Marie 
Hamill, Mrs. Alexander Forman, Miss Caro- 


lena M. Wood, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, and 
Mrs. Abram 8. Hewitt 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim 
neys. You want the “Index 
to Chimneys.”’ 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pa. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


Pittsburgh, 


glass. 


Suits and Cloaks 


We are offering great bargains in Tailor-made Suits, 
ackets, Capes, and Furs in 
order to close out our line of 
fine cloths for Winter wear 
We make every garment to 
order, thus insuring a perfect 
fit, and pay all express charges 





Jackets from $5 up, actual 
value, $i0. 
Tailor-made Suits from $10 
up, actual value, $18. 
Capes from $5 up, actual 
value, $10. 
Write for our Winter catalogue 
of Tailor-made Suits and 
Cloaks, and samples of our 
cloths, plushes, and furs to select from. You will get them 
by return mail. Postage, 4 cents. Mention the Sazar 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 1594 West Twenty-third St., New York. 
ALWAYS AN 


Acoertasce AMAS Present ! 
A BOX or FANCY BASKET 


PILLED WITH 











DELICIOUS 


Bonbons and Chocolates 
863 Broadway, New York. 
ORDERS BY MAIL REC mare tl AND 
CAREFUL A TENTION. 
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The Wonderful Weber Ton 
is found ONLY in the 


WEBER PIANOS. 


E WEBER PIANOS are constructed from the mnustci 

the mechanic; hence these instruments are distinguished from all oo by that 

mation of mechan quality of tone that contains - greatest musical possibilities; 
n ts o 


ue : mosT CALCATS AND IMPRESSIVE EFFECTS, 
© instrument; 
—~ leasure of both performer and listener. Constructed 


oying only the most skillful workmanship, these instrumen 
ocblovaments in y- art of Piano making. and _ 
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High-Grade Pianos 





There are several. 


—_ 


The MASON & HAMLIN is superior to all others. 

Owing to its patented construction it does not re- 
quire one-quarter as much tuning as any other piano made. 

Consequently, expense of keeping is reduced to 
one-fourth that of any other. 

Acknowledged to contain “the greatest improve- 
ments in piano construction in half a century.’ 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED 


ON APPLICATION. 


NEW YORK. 





a 


Masons Hamlin 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


KANSAS CITY. 








BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO WOMEN 


The Distaff Series. 


This series ts the outgrowth of the 
work of the women of the State 
Exposition a record of literary 


Early Prose and Verse 


Edited by ALice Morse Earve and | 


Emity ELLswortH Forp. 

A delightful little volume . These essays 
give a most enchanting view of early litera- 
ture. —Aoston Advertiser 
The Kindergarten 

Edited by Kare Douctas Wicern. 

Richly deserves to be generally reac . Of 
great value, and is exceedingly interesting.— 
Christian Intelligencer, N.Y 


York in periodical literature. 





| Household Art 
Edited by Canpace WHEELER. 
Plain, strong, and educating. Will be wel- 
comed on the library table.—V. Y. Zimes. 
Short Stories. 


Edited by Constance Cary Harrt- 

SON. 

One of the pleasantest of these story volumes 
which American writers have brought to such 
a high stage of merit. —Chicago Advance. 








| 





16mo, Cloth, $1 oo per volume. 


work of the Committee on Literature for the World's Fair. 
of New 


It is made up of representative 


The aim of the exhibit was to make for the Columbian 
work, and to presere this record in the State Library in the Capitol at Albany. 


Woman and the Higher Education 
Edited by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


This volume should be in the hands of every 
woman who is interested in the young and their 
future.—N. Y. Herald. 


The Literature of Philanthropy 
Edited by Frances A. Goopace. 
Proof that women can write ably and sensibly 

about the great charitable movements in which 


they have been the acknowledged leaders.— 
Chicago Journal, 


PustisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G8” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Harper's CATALOGUE wii// be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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EDIES 
Have earned the title Skin Specifics, 


for years they have met with most 
8 


ong-drawn-out jive experiment. 
25 cents invested in Corona Soap 

Will prove more than we dare claim. 

In short CUTICURA WORKS WOND 

And its cures are simply marvelous. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 
Sc. ; Soap, 25c.; Resoivent, $1. Porrer Dave 
anp Cuem. Corp., Sole Proprievors, Boston. 

aa“ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 





A Wonderfully Liberal Offer ! 
C—O a, 
Five Weeks 
Dr IO cents 





A Trial Subscription for 
THE NEW YORK LEDGER. 


Just to convince everybody before subscrib- 
ing of the true merits of our beautifally illas 
trated journal, we will send the New Werk 
Ledger for 


FIVE WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS. 


These five numbers wil! contain the opening 
chapters of Pau] Kemble’s powerful and interest- 
ing story, “The Killules of Killall,” also the 
opening chapters (with synopsis) of Seward W. 
Hopkins’s story of the great strike in the Penn- 
sylvania coal mines, ‘On a Criminal Charge.” 
The other continued stories in these numbers 
are by Hall Caine and Mra. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. In addition to the continued stories, 
these five numbers of the New Werk Ledger 
contain short stories, poems, articles on the 


| topies of the day, a brilliant editorial page. a 





children’s column, a correspondence and scien- 
Lifle department, a Woman's World page devoted 
to everything of interest to women, including a 
pattern department worth to any woman many, 
many times the price of the Ledger. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of the authors who con- 
tribute to these five numbers: 

Hall Caine, Seward W. Hopkins, Paul 
Kemble, E@ie Adelaide Rowlands, Eliza- 
beth Olmis, Mary Loewe Dickinson, Amy 
Randoiph, Hon. Heury L. Dawes, Mary 
Kyle Dallas, Prof. W. W. Kennedy, Wiil- 
liam Ellict Grifis, D. D., Lieut. Frederick 
Schwatka, Oxcar Wilde, W. Thompson 
and others. 

This vast quantity of delightful reading matter 
of interest to all members of the family goes to 
make the New York Ledger the most perfect 
National Family Journal ever offered to the 
American people. Wear Postmaster, your 
Subscription Agent or your Newsdealcr 
will receive your 10 cents for us for your Trial 
Subscription and send us the money—or you can 
send the money direct to us. Try it, and judge 
for yourself what a great paper the New York 
Ledger is. 


ROBERT BONNER’S BONS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK LEDGER, 
William & Spruce Sts., N. Y. 


Newsdealers, Subscription Agents, 
and Postmasters who have not heard 
from us in regard to this offer will 
please write for particulars, 





WHAT A PITY 


You who are so 


DISFICURED 


: & with hair growing on your 
A Face, Neck, and Arms 
<r don't know it can be removed 
| 7, forever by using 
KOSMEO DEPILATORY ! 
Sent by mail everywhere on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. 
KOSHEO TOILET CO., 905 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 





























‘SUPPLEMENT 


SELF-CONTROL. 


HERE is no person more to be admired 
than the woman who is thoroughly mis- 
tress of herself. The one who is calm under 
excitement, brave in emergencies, dispassion- 
ate under provocation, assuredly possesses 
most noble qualities of both mind and heart. 

Yet we cannot for a moment imagine that 
she has — them wholly as an in- 
heritance atural la ay may indeed 
sometimes lay the foundation for this envia- 
ble control over one’s words and deeds, but 
a rigid course of self-training must always 
rear the superstructure. 

A woman who allows herself to fly into a 
state of nervous excitement in the presence 
of an insect or a mouse cannot hope to pre- 
serve her equilibrium in the face of a sudden 
disaster. One who habitually gives way to 
fretfulness or fault-finding cannot think to 
form for herself a well-balanced character, 
neither can she expect to have entire health 
of body or mind. 

The increase of nervous and mental mal- 
adies among members of the gentler sex 
should lead their sisters to reflection. The 
troubles which have overtaken so many 
may also overwhelm others, unless they take 
timely warning. In nine cases out of ten 
habitual self-control may be the preventive 
of nervous disorders and of insanity. 

A woman who would be really well, and 
who would exert a helpful influence over her 
friends, must learn to moderate her tasks and 
her pleasures, to avoid worry, and to culti- 
vate a resolute calmness of demeanor. 
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ADORN YOUR HOME 


WITH OUR ARTISTIC 


Diaphanies 22: 
a WNDOWS oom Panels, 
’ | 


EXQUISITE COLORING. 
WONDERFUL TRANSPARENT EPPECTS. 
RARE VARIETY OF DESIGNS. 
UNPARALLELED AS PRESENTS 
For Holidays and Weddings. 
To be had at all art stores or picture departments of 
first-class dry goods houses. J//ustrated catalogue mailed 


on receipt of 2c. Colored catalogue, $l. Amount re- 
Sunded in case of $10 order. 


GRINNE & HEMPEL, 310 Brady, New York. 


By special appointment to the Imperial Court. 


estas.1750. Ml, HEINISCH =~ 

Beautifying Cream 

Renovates 
the Skin 


and insures a 


Brilliant 
Complexion 


Perfectly harmless, purely vegetable, very effi. 
cient. Thoroughly removes sallowness, blotch- 
es, blemishes, freckles, pockmarks. The only 
dermal preparation with recommendations from 
KAPOSY, HEBRA, and BILLROTH, Vi- 
enna, of whose high standing you can satisfy 
yourself by inquiring of any intelligent druggist 
or physician, so universally are they known, Be- 
sides these extraordinary commendations, it has 
taken medals at many Expositions, includ- 
ing the WORLD’S COLUMBIAN, Chicago, 
1893. Set, $7.00. Mailed on receipt of price. 


J. MILHAU’S SON, Druggist, 
ESTABLISHED 1813. 183 Broadway,N. Y. 


on Gate & Biocg:, Daveetsrs, Curcago, In. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 

































A Woman in a Jury-Box 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


One of the ludicrous outcomes of equal suffrage: a woman 
is called for jury duty. She serves; while in the jury-box 
a domestic calamity occurs. How she scorns the court, 
marches home and shows her “emancipation” is told 
in a deliciously humorous manner by Mr. Bangs in the 


Christmas issue of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The first of Mr. Bangs’ new humorous series, “ The Paradise 


Club,” to run throughout 1895 


Christmas Issue on All Stands: 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Ten Cents 
Send One Dollar for One Year 
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Beauty Requires a 
Perfect Complexion 


Certain substances feed the skin tissues, 
renew the elasticity and brilliancy of the skin, 
and cause pim sles, blackheads, scars and all 
blemishes to disappear, before the perfect 
smoothness and rounded contour the face as- 
sumes. These are contained (in any useful 
amount) only in 


Mrs. Graham’s Cucumber 
ano Elder Flower Cream. 


It has repeatedly shown its power. It is harm- 
less asdew. Price, $1.00 « bottle—lasts three 
—s sample — to = Lome Ab ten 
cents for — e and pac gents 
Wanted Book, 5 ‘How t to Be Beautiful, free. 





Mrs. Geavarse smn “BEAUTY DOCTOR,” 1424 phttphighessit AVE., CHICAGO 
) O O ( 
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B'dway,N.Y. Book REE hy my in (Bae Fag Send for Price-list. 
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nee | LEWANDO’S 5 38 5 Firth Ave. , New York. 
leansed. Established 1 





A dose of Calisaya La 
Rilla—a little care—and 








































HARPER'S BAZAR 
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MARIANNA’S BONNET. 








os 
A Thet Ques Yenae ete : Luncheon Muffins * : 
But if she did the truth is hid | a (Miss Parloa’s recipe) 
\ has betrave t y 
~ made by ie . 
Metpedts agge ude Be : made with 
W e winsome face of peerless grace + 
Peeps blithely from the bonnet ) 9 
a mem ? 
“ white an anchorits 
Without iv he'd seek the way b 4 
Her ha blue brim would dazzle him + rs 
I'll stake my life upon it > are just the | 
I! nses five could neer survive ae 
The fac wneath the bonnet as thi fi : 
? in r * 
Oh! if a kiss were not amise | + & 10 * | 
I ft that brim unbidden bd ° 4 
see: thatadat Bao iti an etal | 3 Lunch Parties. ~ | 
1} ps and eyes half hidden + * / 
Ww 1a bind—ves. mark my word— y Cleveland's, the best that money can buy. e | 
4 Bor rr sonnet + seastten 7 
l io my best, | 1 wings, and nest | p Ons quck tochedeeeutien tease 4 
Sa fe that dainty bonnet | ry them. A copy mailed free on receipt rr’ 
Wry HH : 2 of stamp and address. 
ILLIAM AYNE Cleveland Baking Powder Co * 
» 4 81 Fulton St., New York. 2 
+ » 
ADVERTISE MEN'Ts, PPPPPPPPOOSSSSSESOOSHS 
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a YOUR CORSET CANNOT BREAK =: | 
6 IF YOU WEAR THE IMPROVED 

< 

< 


Pearl 


CORSET SHIELDS, 


weibicas _ # Christmas Eve. 
Prevent Corsets Breaking A beautiful copy of this picture, in buff color, size 13 x 16, mounted on a sheet 















at the sides or front and make Broken 21 x 29, will be sent postage prepaid as a special Christmas offering, on receipt of 

> br Ps—< Corsets Comfortabie. 20 cents (stamps accepted) or else by sending us six of our “little cook’’ cut out of 
‘ the colored label pasted around our cans. 

3 They Do N ot E nlarge the Waist. We offer this souvenir as a reminder that your Christmas Dinner should include 

PAS . - | Leys’ cea aes Soups and Plum Pudding. They will render it a merry 

x Bry “I have found them of great use in prevent- ¢ cast in . 

7/9 y ‘ be Aa he , p 

eur Yhticff fbi says: {nf thom in thie, Yowareabenctector’” ie | Franco American Food Co., 

aie P. 0. Box, 150, N. Y. 

az ‘Pearl’? Shields are made in three sizes. Atall g | Please mention this publication. 

x Dry Goods and Corset stores. If you fail to obtain Dyparrgs : ; 

az the Pearl, send dealer's name, your corset measure &  & TWIN BEDS 





and 25 cents. They will be sent, prepaid, by | Fbeotoul ti iootocd 


Eugene Pearl, 28 Union Square, New York. Agents wanted. Circulars free | | = q 

3 Me NL 3 Deas v VARY : 1. 
HATE AICI ar ; if = 
PS i at Ee ry ’ 


of BRASS have supplanted the old-fashioned double bed among 
the better classes in England—the change being 
largely due to the advice of scientific men and 
physicians. ‘T is poison to breathe again the 
human breath. Twin Beds prevent such danger- 
ous inhalations. 
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These metal bedsteads do not harbor vermin, they add 
beauty and cheerfulness to the bedchamber, while in sum- 
mer there is about them a delightful air of coolness which 
invites repose. The metal in our beds never tarnishes 
in any climate. Mr. R. R. Bark tow, at our American 










HIGH @LASS 
















ds 1 > branch (15th St., adjoining Tiffany’s, New York), will 
} a i T \ N G uf — mn -_ send illustrations with estimates on request, with postage. 
$20.00 up. on , eee Largest stock in the world 
; HOSKINS & SEWELL, Metallic Bedstead Makers. 





NEW YORK. LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. 


The | Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Only (Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co.) 


Right Toys ae 3 ). 


The great popularity of this superb de- 

| partment forced us to quadruple the space 
to play whist without the | devoted to it. 

element of chance iswiththe | The display this year surpasses all former 

efforts, and is absolutely the finest exhibition 

Chi of Toysever made. All children are welcome, 

icago and are requested to bring their parents with 


them to make a bid at Santa Claus’s auction. 


; : There are Dolls and Dolls in a hundred 
ll ipale | Axes varieties, Jumping Jacks, Hobby Horses, 
| Express Wagons, Dolls’ Houses, Tin Sol- 


diers, Trumpets, Drums, Noah’s Arks, etc., 


They are no larger than ordinary card | : 
— & ; , td | etc., etc., down through every new idea. 
cases—are built on the simplest principles | 


durable and very handsome—not at all | We have marked all toys as low as is con- 
like the other unwieldy and complicated | sistent with sound business principles, and 
contrivances. Set of 12 boxes, $5; in- | with the immense variety in the stock, and 
cluding 12 packs of Dougherty’s playing | the consequent varied prices, every little 
cards, $7. Express prepaid heart should be gladdened by some remem- 
Sample box with cards in, 25« brance from Kris Kringle on Christmas Day. 






=. PAPERS 


The Leading Writing Papers of America. 
The M. & H. writing papers are unrivalled for pu ity of stock and beauty of texture and finish. 
SOLD ONLY BY DEALERS 
Samples free. W. H. HASBROUCK & CO., Manafactarers, 536 & 538 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 











age BEAUTIFUL WREATHS 


MERRY CHRISTMAS "6% of Holly and Mistletoe, handsomely printed on 
eloth that may be tacked on the wall. No fading | 
or falling off of leaves. Unexeelled for House, 

: Church, and Sunday-Sehool Decorations. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, HAPPY NEW YEAR, 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GREETINGS. 


Yo i ybtain either of above for to cents 
each, from leading dry-goods and toy dealers 


nl We do not sell at retail 
WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 






















The only awarded at the Paris 


“VELOUTINE. 


POUDRE DE FIZ. — CHL. FAW, Inventor 
@, Rue de ta Paix, Paris. — Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” ay | the signature CH. FAY 











Circular and complete price-list, free 
<a : a ‘ i. Woodward, 334 Dearborn St, Chica . THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 

coum | Ef) teen Tne! eet renrng | —— pameae. | broadway, Ath Ave., 9th and 40th Stress, 
HYGE! Flys CREAM BALM cunes Bt aca in 
CATARRH ‘7 


NCE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGI 





2Oth Kdition—loetpaid for AN 
THE HUMAN HAER | ci rk MYGEUAL Feral particulars write | 


Why it Palle Of, Tarns Gray, and the Remedy | THE WESTERN CORSET CO., St. Lonis, Mo 


By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London | mc : D ISAACTAOMPSONS EYE WATER 






} 









SHOPPING and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 
experience, taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references. 188 A. BOND, 58 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. 


A. P. LONG & ©O., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
* Every one should read this little book." — A thenaum. 
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TRADE MARK 


Quaker 


OATS 


When you go to market remember—This name and 
trade-mark is on every package of 


America’s Greatest Cereal Food 


Always the same—Always Pure—Always Delicious— 
Always Best. 


Sold only in 2-lb. Packages. 








eee te meas 


Nothing can be more acceptable than 
an upholstered box couch. 

It combines utility with luxury, is ornamental, and 
when covered with a Bagdad Rug makes a perfect 
Turkish Couch. Constructed as they are, a receptacle 
is obtained for the storage of gowns and other apparel 
unfolded, a convenience which every woman will ap- 
preciate. 

For sale everywhere. If your dealer does not keep 
it, the manufacturer will send it on receipt of price. 
Price-list and descriptive catalogue sent on receipt 
of two-cent stamp. 

We also manufacture a full line of Brass and Iron 

Bedsteads ranging in price from $7 00 to 
$50 00, which all live dealers handle. 

Be sure and ask for HALL’S. 
— SD 
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Hy | we 
‘ NM = iif igs acturer z Importer 
Brass & lron Bed: ads, 
Ae Canal St.,N.Y.City. & 
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WINTER is UNKIND 
to FAIR FACES 


Most women have a natural dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and chaps their skin. Many have gained 
knowledge by experience, and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 
POWDER 


before going out. It protects, softens, and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 
ALL DRUGGISTS AND FANCY-GOODS STORES SELL IT. 
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HE Royal Baking Powder 
is the purest and strong- 
It 
has received the highest award 
at the U. S. Gov’t official in- 
the 


Ex posi- 


est baking powder made. 


vestigation, and at all 
Great International 
tions and World’s Fairs 
wherever exhibited in com- 
petition with others. 

It makes the finest, lightest, 
most wholesome 
It is 


more economical than any 


sweetest, 


bread, cake, and pastry. 


other leavening agent. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 








Did you ever fancy what a desirable 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


could be made with 
the beautiful 


Old Bleach Linens 


in Towels, Art Squares, Embroidery Linens, 
Fancy Weaves for Drawn Work, etc.? 








some of 


They are the very best of their kind, well made 
from the finest pure flax yarns, and bleached 
withcut chemicals. 


The trade-mark “OLD Bleach” is on all goods. 


if your retailer cannot supply you, we can fell 
you who can. 
GEO. RIGGS & CO. 


99 Franklin Street, - - - New York. 








Extract of Beef 


Used everywhere, and known ‘round the world as 
the standard for purity,.fine flavor, and excellence. 


‘ 
sot tr Seam. 
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NG (UT 2) fen: 
DELICIOUS 
BREAKFAST 

OT toy s' 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 


FROM 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND FOOD 
EXPOSITIONS 
¢ wEUROPE* 
> AMERICA 


NO ALKALIES 
OR OTHER 
CHEMICALS 
OR DYES IN 
ANY OF THEIR 


WALTER BAKER cco. CHOCOLATE 


DORCHESTER PREPARATIONS 


Pinna. tre nas - 











